The criminai law is not founded on 
the principle of vengeance; it uses 
evil only as the means of preventing 
greater evil.—Daniel Webster. 
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President s 
Letter 


The officers of the Correctional Education As- 
sociation join me in extending their best wishes 
of the Season to members and colleagues. May 
the year 1959 prove professionally successful and 
gratifying beyond your expectations. For the As- 
sociation it may well be an appropriate year for 
introspection and evaluation. 

Criminality on the one hand and social compe- 
tence on the other represent the outcome of wide- 
ly divergent educational processes. Subject mat- 
ter achievement through inmate instructors does 
not assure adequate leadership for the acquire- 
ment of social competence, correctional institu- 
tional adjustment and successful rehabilitation. 
The delegation of direct supervisory and instruc- 
- tional responsibility to inmate leaders and inmate 
supervisors in the operational fields of mainte- 
nance, housekeeping, industry and custody, and 
the treatment fields of religion, medicine, case 
work and education is equally dubious and may 
give educational furtherance to an established 
crime patiern. 

The credentialled educator is the professional 
generalist of the treatment staff. His educational 
training and experience encompass several job 
skills as well as several of the more specialized 
treatmennt disciplines. He is particularly well 
equipped to level with the inmates and to serve 
as counselor, model, guide, friend and teacher. 
Directed individual and group counseling with em- 
phasis on structured individual guidanace are the 
working tools of teachers every where, including 
all of the great teachers of historical record. In 
contrast, only a very few inmates possess the 
necessary moral fiber, professional competence 
and group acceptance required for the rehabili- 


tative leadership demanded by the teaching role 
in the correctional institution. 


The few pertinent research studies made in the 
correctional field reveal that a continous program 
of constructive prison activity coupled with treat- 
ment emphasis and appropriate parole continuity 
contributes appreciably to the individual social 
competence required for successful parole and dis- 
charge adjustment. In this connection, the succes- 
sful professional academic and vocational instruc- 
tor is employed in one of the most favorable cli- 
mates for combining constructive inmate activity 
with treatment for the purpose of effective re- 
habilitation. In general, the educator maintains 
continuity of direction and contact with the indi- 
vidual inmate over a longer period of time than 
do most of the other more specialized professional 
members of the treatment staff. He presents the 
inmate with an opportunity to pursue constructive 
interests with dignity and a minimum of custodial 
restraint. Thus the educational program provides 
some of the most constructive inmate rehabilita- 
tion opportunities offered in the institutional en- 
vironment. Consequently, a need exists to extend 
and integrate the other institutional treatment 
disciplines more closely with the educational pro- 
gram at the operational level of the rehabilitative 
process. No single treatment discipline is singu- 
larly self-sufficient and can function adequately 
alone. The clinic, the case summary archives, the 
classroom, the library, and the recreational areas 
give facility to mutually shared objectives. 

Academic and vocational education achieve- 
ment attained by inmates in the correctional in- 
stitutions under State credentialled instructors in 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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G Cu thhertson 


For the next issue we have a very interesting 
article written by Frank W. Swink, Chief of Me- 


. chanical Service at the National Training School 
. for Boys, Washington, D. C. With this article 


there are two pictures which show a delapidated 
garage before being remodeled into a very attrac- 
tive auditorium. This reminds me that when we 
take pictures of remodeling projects we should 
take one photo before we start and then one after 


_ we have finished. Just like the Editor’s picture 


in the last issue that was taken before he took 
over the responsibility as Editor. In this issue 
you will see another that shows him after he has 
been rehabilitated. 


Today I received a letter from our former Pres- 
ident, John E. Waller, who informed me that 
President O. B. Ellis of the American Correctional 
Association has named him as a member of the 
Program Planning Committee for the Miami Con- 
gress of Correction which will be held August 30, 
through September 4, 1959, at Miami Beach, Flor- 
ida. John did not plan for me to publish this item 
but I just could not hold in. I want to take this 
opportunity to thank President Ellis for his ex- 
cellent selection. The Committee meets in New 
York on February 19, 1959, to start plans for the 
program. Send some suggestions to John as he 
will appreciate them greatly. There are some ex- 
cellent souvenir plates on the market that would 
probably produce a profit for our organization if 
sold at the Conference. Some of the wives might 
be willing to handle this project. This is my sug- 
gestion to John. 


We received a very encouraging letter from 


ACROSS 


THE 
DESK 


Colonel Guy C. Rexroad, Director of Penal Insti- 
tutions, State of Kansas, recently. The Colonel 
has been a strong supporter of correctional edu- 
cation all through the years. We will appreciate 
the guidance, encouragement, and consideration 
he has given our organization. 

Our President’s letter in the last issue received 
a lot of favorable comment. It certainly was a 
Wormley letter out of this world. 


Mr. C. J. Beck, Sociologist at the Men’s Reform- 
atory, Anamosa, Iowa, recently sent us copies of a 
monthly newsletter called COMMUNICATION. 
This sprightly and informative little publication 
is distributed by the classification committee to | 
the inmates at Anamosa. It explains in a modest 
and unassuming manner the work of the commit- 
tee and carries suggestions to the men which will 
— them in their job and rehabilitation prob- 
ems. 

The views expressed show that the editor and 
the staff of the newsletter are progressive and 
up-to-date in their handling of the difficult job 
of classification of younger offenders. We do 
not know how much effect this paper has had 
among the inmates, but we are sure that it has 
been a salutary one. Perhaps in time more of us 
will learn the benefits of “humanizing” ourselves 
to the inmates. This little mimeographed sheet 
shows that somtimes ingenuity and a little effort | 
can go farther than a high-priced program of in- 
doctrination for rehabilitation. Inmates who are 
distrustful of Committees will often respond to 
human beings, and COMMUNICATION certainly 
(Continued on Page 28) 
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A. Diehold Supervisor 


Vocational Training and Industrial Production 
Wisconsin State Reformatory 
Green Bay, Wisconsin, at the joint meeting of 
Correctionad Education Association 
Committee on Classification and Treatment 


88th Congress of Correction 
Detroit, Michigan, September 8th, 1958 


Before I begin my assigned subject I would like 
to speak a few minutes on Vocational Education. 
I find that many people in my own state have 
various concepts of just what vocational education 
is, and I am certain that this is magnified many 
times in a group like this. 

In order to obtain a definition that would be 
agreeable to all of you, I consulted a dictionary 
and this is what I found. “Vocation: A stated or 
regular occupation; a calling; a call to, or fitness 
for, a regular career.” If we accept this definition, 
we are training almost everyone in our institu- 
tions, which, I believe, you will agree is not en- 
tirely true. In checking a little further I found 
“vocational school” defined as “a place where one 
is trained for the professions, business, or the 
oo arts and crafts; also known as a trade 
school.” 


When I started teaching as an electrical instruc- 
tor, some 25 years ago, in a vocational school lo- 
cated in a highly industrialized community where 
the majority of students were apprentices, I was 
of the opinion that vocational training was trade 
training of an apprenticeabile nature. This opinion 
remained with me until world war II when we 
were called upon to train both men and women 
for the war effort. We could not wait three or 
four years for a person to learn an entire trade, 
so we did the next best thing: we trained these 
people to perform specialized operations or jobs. 
For example: a machinist apprentice during his 
training which lasts four years must spend a def- 
inite number of hours doing bench work, and op- 
erating a lathe, a milling machiine, a grinder, a 
shaper and other machines found in a machine 
shop. However, because of the necessity of train- 
ing people in weeks, machine operations were 


VOCATIONAL 
TRAINING 


and 


INDUSTRIAL 
PRODUCTION 


taught. Since world war II the vast majority of 
skilled and semi-skilled production workers have 
been and still are specialists, trained to do one or 
two special jobs. 

As a result of these changes in training and be- 
cause most apprenticeable trades require a high 
school educatiion before one can be accepted for 
training, ‘Wwe have concluded that we must do an 
outstanding job of apprenticeship training if our 
young men are to compete successfully with those 
on the outside. We are also aware that only a 
small percentage of our boys are of apprenticable 
material. It therefore becomes necessary to train 
the remainder so that they will be employable 
when released. This group, the majority of whom 
have had no formal training nor steady job prior 
to their committment are taught job operations, 
such as operating a lathe, milling machine, etc. We 
endeavor to teach them good work habits such as 
the proper care and use of tools and of materials 
and supplies; skills in performance; and safety. 
In addition, we attempt to teach respect for oth- 
er’s property. We feel that if we can accomplish 
the above, we have helped in a small way to assist 
in rehabilitating the boy. 


TRAINING 


This is not something new, but a review of the 
early methods of training: 

1. During the early history of apprenticeship 
training in Europe, a young man was taken into 
the home of the Master, and lived there as one of 
the family. With this close relationship the trainee 
learned of all the good as well as the bad work 
and social habits of his employer. And in addition, 
if the training of the Master was good and he had 
the interest of the boy at heart, he would do all 
he could for him and endeavor to teach him all he 
knew of the trade. However, if the Master was 
intolerant, selfish and greedy, he would exploit 
the trainee and make it difficult for him to learn. 

2. After this the helper method of learning 
came into vogue. In this system of training, men 
were hired to work as helpers for tradesmen. 

Too many times the number of learners was eq- 
ual to, or exceeded the number of trainers, and 
the helper was kept at one job, sometimes for a 
year or more. Again, the helper could learn the 
trade only if someone took an interest in him, and 
the degree of knowledge acquired was limited by 
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the knowledge and skill of the trainer and his abil- 
ity to impart this knowledge. The only technical 
knowledge he received was obtained from reading 
after working hours. 


8. Next came the formalized apprenticeship 
system with the establishment of a definite ratio 
of apprentices to journeymen. An example of this 
is the painting trade where the minimum ratio 
of journeymen to apprentices is three to one. .An 
outline of definite processes to be learned by each 
apprentice was established with four hours of the 
forty hour week being spent in school studying 
blueprint reading, mathmatics, and science. To- 
day technical knowledge is as important a consid- 
eration as practical knowledge. 


4. New programs of vocational technical train- 
ing were instituted. Those who have completed an 
apprenticeship often desire further technical train- 
ing and a refinement of techniques already 
mastered. Here the vocational school assists by 
offering courses and training in the specific 
techniqucal functions concerning testing and pro- 
duction, planning and control, and the various 
aspects of supervision. Often this training is equi- 
valent to two or three years of college. 


Vocational schools are well accepted because 
they endeavor to set up training programs to fit 
the community where they are located. Wiscon- 
sin’s philosophy in this area is that everyone is 
accepted; at any time they are free to attend 
school. As a result one person may attend voca- 
tional school eight hours a day, five days a week, 
while another person may attend one hour a day, 


- one day a week. It is this flexibility that has made 


the program effective. The number of classes of- 
fered depends on the size of the school. 

Most vocational schools will employ an instruc- 
tor if 12 people indicate a desire for a class. The 
Milwaukee Vocational School, which is considered 
the largest vocational school in the United States, 
is offering several hundred classes, while a small 
vocational school may offer only a dozen courses. 


It has been this flexibility and training for com- 
munity needs which has made vocational schools 
popular throughout the world. 


I. Generally Accepted Values of Vocational 
Training 


Vocational training has generally become ac- 
cepted because of the significant role it played, 
especially during two great wars, and still plays 
today, in training workers for their jobs. Voca- 
tional training was in its infancy during World 
War I. However, due to the extra-ordinary efforts 
of Dr. Prosser and Dr. Allen, two great leaders of 
vocational! education who acted as advisors to the 
government during World War I, vocational train- 
ing was recognized as an integral and important 
part of the educational scene. In Wisconsin, 1911 
saw the introduction of vocational education fo 
the state. From a humble beginning, it grew until 
World War II when it reached its peak. With 
thousands of men going into the armed forces and 
millions of new jobs being created by the war with 


relatively few people trained to do the job, Voca- 
tional Schools proved their worth. The schools 
were open (around the clock) training men and 
women. Teachers were sent into industrial plants 
to train workers on the job. 

Long before, industry had learned that to train 
men well, they had to be trained in all aspects of 
their trade, theory as well as practical work. As 
equipment, machines, and tools are becoming more 
technical, the greater the amount of related in- 
struction a person needs. 

In summary, we may say: 


1. That vocational education systematically 
trains a person in all aspects of the occupation in 
which he expects to earn his livelyhood. 

2. That it allows him to learn for himself the 
training, skills, and qualification needed for suc- 
cess in his chosen field. 

3. That it assists him to lay definite plans for 
his future and to find his place in the world. 

4. That it gives him self-respect to carry on 
in the world. 

5. That it teaches him good work habits and a 
respect and tolerance for others. 


II. Application of These Values To Correctional 
Treatment. 


1. If the correctional vocational schools wish ~ 
to compete with those on the outside, and I believe — 
they must, they must set up shops, establish © 
courses of study, and train people sent to them so | 
that upon leaving the institution and returning 
to their homes, they will be able to compete suc- 
cessfully with others. In most cases they will 


have to be just a little better trained and have 


just a little extra skill to overcome a lack in for- | 
mal education and the stigma attached because © 
they were confined in a correctional institution. 
This can be accomplished only if we have shops 
equipped with modern equipment, and staffed by 
instructors who are not only tradesmen but who — 
also have had training in teaching and in impart- © 
ing their knowledge to others. In short, if we are © 
to measure up to the vocational schools on the © 
outside, we must have equipment which is equiva- | 
lent to that found in the communities of our states, © 
and teachers who are as well qualified. 


2. The Classification Comittee can also play a 
most important and significant role by taking in- 
to consideration the locality in which a person 
will reside upon release. It would be a waste of 
manpower and material to train a man to be a © 
sheet metal worker if there isn’t a sheet metal 
shop in the area in which he will live. However, 
if the boy happens to be a farmer living in some 
remote area, some knowledge of sheet metal work 
may save him a great deal of expense if he can 7 
solder and repair his own water troughs, gutters, 
and downspouts. The classification committee is 
confronted many times with the problem of prop- 
erly placing a person in training when the 
institution does not have a facility for training in 
a particular trade. When this occurs, they must 
(Continued on Page 27) 
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It has been said that interest and desire to aid 
man in his fight for existence are the two things 
that keep the world going forward. 

There is a constant challenge as to what man 
can do for others to make the world a safer place 
in which to live. If the number one responsibility 
of education today is to train the students to live 
the life they are to live, then in the field of safety 
the responsibility is to teach them to live and live 
safely. The major objective of the American Red 
Cross is to build on the theory of Neighbor Help- 
ing Helping Neighbor. 

A number of years ago I was approached by em- 
ployees at the Federal Prison in Leavenworth, 
Kansas, relative to what I might be able to do to 
promote First Aid training for the prisoners in 
the Leavenworth Prison and others throughout 
the nation. There can be only one answer to this 
question: First Aid training. First, the prison 
employees took Standard, Advanced, and later 
the First Aid Instructors course. Next, First Aid 
training was put into the prison education pro- 
gram with the employees trained as instructors 
doing the training of inmates. In 1954, it was 
agreed by all concerned that we were ready to 
try training instructors among the inmates to see 
if they in turn might train other inmates in the 
Basic Courses. To make a long sory short, the 
first class of 22 men was such a success that it 
has become an annual affair with from 20 to 30 
men being trained as instructors each vear. 


Plan for Organization of First Aid Training 
in State and Federal Prisons 


by Gilbert $. Gribble 


Let us look a little closer at some of the points 
involved. 


First: How can institutions know who to contact 
with regard to such a program? Each 
County in the United States has at least 
one Red Cross Chapter. Interested people 
should contact the First Aid Chairman 
relative to a First Aid program similar to 
the one in Leavenworth. 


Second: Does such a program have a rehabilita- 
tive value for the inmates when they are 
released? Most certainly. We have letters 
on file where the released men have told us 
that the First Aid Training aided them in 
securing employment to their liking. 


Third: Is there a cost involved in the American 
Red Cross training of the Instructors? No. 
The American Red Cross is a service orga- 
nization and this is one of the services 
the American people pay for when they 
contribute to the ogranization each year. 


Fourth: Can this First Aid Program for the State 
and Federal Prisions be carried on year af- 
ter year in this manner? Yes. As the in- 
structors are released, then there is a need 
to train new ones. Thus, the reason for the 
Instructors Course at the Leavenworth ins- 
titution each fall. Only the pick of all the 
students who take Standard and Advanced 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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SOME PERTINENT CONSIDERATIONS RELATIVE TO 
INSTITUTIONAL TRAINING 
& 
PAROLE PLACEMENT 


By Allen Moore, Assistant Supervisor, 
California Division of Adult Paroles, 
San Francisco, Califo:nia 


The matter of selection of inmates for voca- 
tional training is extremely important and vitally 
affects our ability to properly place them after 
release. 

An outside Joint Apprenticeship Committee 
is primarily interested in determining if an appli- 
cant has the necessary age and educational quali- 
fications, the manipulative ability, and a genuine 
interest in the trade. There are usually many 
more applicants than there are apprenticeship 
programs available in the industry. The JAC 
can therefore maintain a high degree of selectivi- 


In the Department of Corrections we have the 
obligation to expose as many inmates as possible 


- to the treatment program of the Department. Vo- 


cational (and on-the-job training) would seem to 


merit high priority. Lack of employable skills 


is recognized as one of the factors which bring 


_ many men to prison. 


We cannot expect an industry to absorb, as ap- 
prentices or journeymen, our men who do not 


.meet the basic standards of the industry. How- 


ever, the number of our inmates who will meet 
these qualifications will vary according to the 
type of institution. Our vocational training pro- 
grams can only absorb a small percentage of our 
population. The need for such training is great 
throughout the institutions. Many inmates who 
do not meet the standards of an outside JAC can 
stili profit from such training. The DAP attempts 
to please these parolees as productiion workers, 


-helpers, and in related industries. 


Realistically, we have two classes of inmates 
requesting training. There are those who measure 
up to JAC standards and those who because of 
age, education, or other lack of qualification, 
cannot hope to attain journeyman status in a 
trade. Our limited facilities should, of course, be 
utilized to train the available inmates who can 


.qualify. The vacancies in a class are filled by the 


better qualified from the other group of inmates. 

It seems to me important that this situation 
be clearly understood by the many public spirited 
people who are cooperating with our department 


in developing this program. The men in the class- | 


es should also have a clear understanding of their 


limitations and potential. We have experienced © 
the loss in morale that occurs, when upon release ~ 


a parolee suddenly discovers that he is not eligible 
for an apprenticeship, despite a good adjustment 
in the institutional program. 

The institutions have the facilities to overcome 
some of the lack of qualifications even while the 


training is progressing. For example, the inmate ~ 


who is lacking in education can, if properly mo- ~ 


tivated, take extra courses. Such courses as draft- | 


ing, blueprint reading, shop math, and other spe- : 


cialized studies of value in a particular craft are 
available. 

Most of our difficulty in the field has occurred 
when the parolee is over age. Many of the craft 


JAC’s are strict in applying the age limit. If we : 


can start an inmate while he is in the proper age 


group he can usually carry on the program after © 
release. The length of time a man will probably © 


be in the institution is a factor to be considered. 
If it appears that an inmate will be in an institu- 


tion for a period in excess of four years, and is | 
otherwise qualified, it is possible he may attain © 
sufficient skills to work as a journeyman. There © 


is not much hope for, say a 30 or 35 year old man, 


to continue in an apprentice program on the out- | 


side after only a few months in an institutional © 


program. 


We also find that employment practices, job © 
classifications, and JAC standards, vary in dif- © 
ferent sections of the state. The inmate planning © 
to make his parole in a specific area should take © 
these factors into consideration. The TAC com- © 


mittees, and the proper feed-back from the Divi- 


sion of Adult Paroles, can keep the institutions ~ 


alert to these conditions. 


In many cases the DAP has been unable to 
place men in the trade for which they have been 
training. Seasonal employment curves can, to a 
great extent, be anticipated but it is difficult to 
explain to an eager and interested parolee that he 
may have to wait six months before he can be 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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Progress Vocational Training 


By E. R. Case, Supervisor of Education 
MeNeil Island, Washington 


In reviewing our Vocational Training program 
in 1952, our staff decided that it was time to ana- 
lyze all phases of our training and set up an over- 
all objective for the future. Our conclusion indi- 
cated that we had what might be considered a 
very good program. We had definite standards in 
education levels and aptitude abilities that a man 
must reach before they would be classed as voca- 
tional trainees. We had a well established related 
training program, giving instruction in mathe- 
matics, blueprint reading, and shop science. In ad- 
dition, there was a course outline for each area 
with proper progress charts and an excellent 
source of training aids. However, it was felt that 
there was a definite lack of outside recognition 
and it was decided that we would endeavor to get 
the State Vocational Department to evaluate our 
program and allow us to issue a state approved 
certificate. 


It was felt that we should try to get Mr. Hal- 
stead, the State Vocational Director, and his staff 
to investigate our program and make recommen- 
dations so that we could meet their standards. 
We concluded that such recognition would give 
our program a considerable amount of additional 
prestige, and we also felt that if the State Voca- 
tional Department would enter more directly into 
our program that our final results would be an 
improved curriculum and would also have more 
appeal to the trainees. It was found on contact, 
however, that the State Vocational _Department 
was rather hesitant about entering into our insti- 
tutional work but they agreed to check on our pro- 
gram. 


Sometime later, Mr. Halstead, accompanied by 
Mr. Miller and other members of their staff, visit- 
ed the institution and were shown our Training 
Areas, course outlines, and other materials that 
we were using in our instruction efforts. Our vis- 
itors seemed to be impressed by the program that 
was underway but Mr. Halstead stated that in his 
opinion, it would be better to organize our pro- 
gram on an apprenticeship basis and try to get 


_ apprenticeship approval for our training. He felt 


that the apprenticeship situation more nearly fit- 
ted our program than a strictly vocational trainee 
set-up such as you would find in a vocational 
school. We agreed with his findings but felt that 
we had a definite place for both types of training. 
Following the visit we immediately made plans 
to go ahead with the apprenticeship suggestion. 
Almost immediately we came to the conclusion 
that the apprenticeship plan was going to take a 
long time and be a drawn out process due to the 
fact that each trade had it’s own joint apprentice- 
ship committee on both the local and state wide 


basis and that we would have to sell each unit 
on our program. 


Our next step was to start attending meeti 
with several of the joint apprenticeship commit- 
tees to get acquainted with the personnel and 
qualifications. We were aided in this by the State 
Vocational Department and by some of the super- 
visors of the Tacoma Vocational School who have 
been drawn into our plans and who had developed 
a great interest in our ideas. 


After some investigation we came to the con- 
clusion that the Joint Apprenticeship Committee 
of the Automotive Mechnic Group was the most 
interested and offered the best prospects in get- 
ting some action on this plan. We invited the 
leaders of the State Apprenticeship Committee 
to visit the institution. The members were all 
people whe were actively engaged in some phase 
of the auto repair business either as mechanics, 
shop foreman, owners, or union officers. We 
showed them the training that we had in progress 
and they made a through study of our equipment, 
tools, training aids, and our Related Training 
Program. They also made a study of the type of 
repair work, and the extent of such repair work, 
and the different types of equipment that the 
trainees would have to work on. At the next 
State-wide meeting of this group they brought 
up our proposition and things seemed to be going 
along quite well until a confusing element was 
thrown into the picture by a request from rep- 
resentatives of the State Reformatory Group who 
asked to be included into our recommended pro- 
gram. This resulted in some further delay while 
the state committee investigated the Monroe Re- 
formatory and their program. 


While we were waiting for the results of the 
above investigation we had a visit from the Local 
Pierce County Joint Apprenticeship Committee 
of the Automotive Mechanics and after a thorough 
investigation they stated that they would endorse 
our program. At the next state meeting the local 
group recommended that our automotive training 
be approved for apprenticeship credit and that 
our trainees be allowed to work up to the third 
year apprenticeship standing. At this meeting 
the state committee granted their approval and 
referred our program to the local Pierce County 
Joint Committee with the provisio that they were 
to handle it entirely after that date. At the same 
meeting the State committee turned down the 
Reformatory request because their program did 
not meet the qualifications that the committee 
had set up for our program. 

It can be noted in this report that from its very 
beginning it is largely a summary of our experi- 
ences in getting cooperation, enthusastic help, 
and the endorsements of various groups, both 

(Please turn Page) 
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locally and through-out the state, to help us in 
putting across our program. This will be empha- 
sized as we go further in summarizing our accom- 
plishments in our Vocational and Educational 
programs. 


About the same time that we were getting our 
approval of the Automative Mechanics apprentice- 
ship program we started working very. hard to 
obtain a State approved program in Barbering. 
Like almost all institutions we have had- an. ex- 
tensive barbering program to cut the hair of.some 
thirteen hundred prisoners. We realized that there 
was a good training area like many other such pro- 
grams in penal establishments, the men ‘couldn’t 
work after release for the lack of.a state barber’s 
license. This left the program without much ap- 
peal to the trainees as there was no end objective 
in view We contacted Mr. Coldwell, the State bar- 
ber inspector, and invited him and some members 
of the barber board to the institution so that we 
could explain to them what we desired to accom- 
plish. After several. periods of discussion and ad- 
ditional visits, there was developed with Mr. 
Caldwell’s assistance a program that met the basic 
qualifications of State Barber’s Department. 
After approving our instructional outline, and as- 
sisting us in obtaining a good part- time . barber 
instructor, we were granted permission to orga- 
nize a probationary class which would be given a 
state examination at the completion.of their train- 
ing. Some nine months later we held our first 
examination, at which time, the state barber in- 
structor and three members of the barber board 
came to the institution and gave both the written 
and practical examination to the men. All the 
men passed with high scores and eventually were 
awarded a state barber’s license and were able to 
leave the institution and go to work as journey- 
man barbers. 


~ Throughout this time and during. the period 
that followed, we continued to work with the 
State Vocational people and to renew our request 
to them to consider further our desire to have our 
vocational program approved. However, they were 
very reluctant to do this on the basis that they 
had no direct participation in our training pro- 
gram. However, they continued to give us help 
with our aprenticeship requests and it was not 
long afterwards that we were able to gain approv- 
al of our Diesel Shop program, and the men in 
that training area were granted permission to 
work on their apprenticeship qualifications and 
to obtain a standing of a 3rd year diesel mechanic. 
We have never missed an opportunity to improve 
our programs and to bring this to the attention 
of the State Vocational staff. On one occasion 
Mr. John Waller, and the writer, were able to 
talk to some of the State Vocational people at 
the National Convention (Vocational) held in San 
Francisco. We put out our combined efforts this 
time, to persuade them to go along in the approval 
of our program but had to be satisfied with the 
usual statement that they would consider our 
request further. 
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During this period we had undertaken and de- 
veloped a new program at the institution iin Prac- 
tical Nursing. There were several reasons for un- 
dertaking this type of program and the main one 
being that we needed trained hospital attendants 
and workers in our seventy bed hospital. Also, 
there was a large demand for trained men workers 
in this field in state hospitals and other locations. 
We were able to obtain an almost unlimited 
amount of help in getting this program started 
from the instructors of the Practical Nurse pro- 
gram of the Tacoma Vocational school. They vis- 
ited the institution on several occasions and helped 
us set-up our curriculum for the course. We also 
obtained. help from some members of the State 
Board of Practical Nurses and when we finally 
reached the: point of presenting our case to the 
entire State Board they made a close invstigation 
of our hospital and training. facilities and agreed 
to let us start.a class on .a probationary basis. 
This was quite successful and in April, 1955 the 
first class graduated. This class consisted of five 
men, all.of whom practiced practical nursing .on 
the outside after their release. This program 

continued in operation with the last class finish- 
ing in the.fall of 1957. 


Following the above we felt that our machine 
shop was ready for apprenticeship credit and sub- 
mitted a request to the Machinist Joint Appren- 
ticeship Committee for approval. As other groups 
had done they sent a committee to the institution 
to check up on our training program and the other 
facilities we had for our training. The committee 
showed considerable enthusiam about our possi- 
bilities and agreed to submit our request to the 
entire group at the next meeting. As in the other 
programs we had a great deal of help in putting 
across this objective from a Mr. Kurth, the ap- 
prenticeship coordinator for the Tacoma Voca- 
tional School. He was a card carrying member of 
the machinist union and in addition was a teacher 
anu supervisor at the vocational school. The pro- 
gram was approved and put into effect with the 
same general rules as applied to the other ap- 
prenticeship programs. 


’ In the early part of 1957 we visited the State 
Vocational Office and renewed our request for 
s‘ace approval. for our entire group of Vocational 
training classes. Mr. Miller was now State Voca- 
tional Director and he and his staff showed more 
interest than the office had previously indicated 
toward our request. We were given permission 
to draw up a certificate of achievement for our 
trainees that would indicate State Approval and 
this was submitted to Mr. Miller for his sugges- 
tions. Then in the spring of 1957 we met with 
Mr. Miller at the office of the Tacoma Vocational 
School and were joined there by the heads of the 
various departments of the Vocational School. 
They were strong endorsers of our program and 
together we obtained the approval of Mr. Miller to 
go ahead with our plans and his office agreed to 
assist us in our instructional units so that they 
would meet state qualifications. Mr. Miller point- 
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ed out that the decidiing fector in getting his 
office to grant approval was the fact that the 
foreman of our shops were taking a lengthy 
course of instructor training from one of the Ta- 
coma Vocational School, Instructors. He felt that 
our shop foreman had now reached the point 
where they could meet the qualifications demand- 
ed of instructors in the various state approved 
vocational programs. 


There are always certain special occasions or 
high-lights that one recalls when thinking of the 
successes or failures of programs, and one of the 
brightest that has occured in our progression hap- 
pened this spring when four members of the Al- 
magameted Meat & Butcher Workmen of the 
North America Union visited the institution and 
awarden to Warden Heritage a certificate signi- 
fying completion of the apprenticeship training 
class of the inmates in this trade. The union mem- 
bers were accompanied by a photographer and a 
special feature writer from the Seattle Times. 
The article and pictures were published in the 
above paper on June 22, 1958. They will also be 
published in the National Magazine of the Butch- 
er’s Union, which goes to some 400,00 members. 
To put across such a program as this takes the 
efforts of a great number of people which in this 
case included several of the Institution Stewards, 
the Vocational Department, and especially one of 
the instructors of the Tacoma Vocational School 
who has visited the institution at least once a 
week and has given instruction to the trainees 
on his own time. 


There are always a number of objectives and 


improvements for which we are striving and one 
of these was recently approved. This was where 
the State Vocational Board agreed to grant a cer- 
tificate to our shop instructors indicating that 
they had met the qualifications to be classed as a 
State Approved Vocational Instructor. This came 
about after each of the instructors had completed 
an advanced course in Trade Analysis. 

All of the Educational Program at McNeil Is- 
land isn’t taken up in the Vocational field. Over 
the same number of years we have developed a 
strong established, organized Academic program. 
For example, this past year we graduated twenty 
men from high school and a large number of men 
from grade school. We have what we think is a 
very unusual feature in our High School Gradu- 
ates in that they receive their diplomas from one 
of the local High Schools with the principal of 
the school coming to the institution to issue the 
diplomas at an annual banquet. Our graduating 
High School students are carried on the local high 
school roster. They receive the same diploma as 
other graduates from this High School. 

Now that we look back over the years since 
1952 it appears that at some occasions we were 
making a very slow progress but always some 
progress. It is no doubt possible that at some time 
we might have speeded up phases of the work and 
obtained the same results. However, it is also 
true that it is better at times to work slowly but 
surely. It is entirely possible that if we had put 
too much pressure on the approving group at any 
time we might have failed in some of our objec- 
tives entirely. 


The Mau the Glass 


When you get what you want in your struggle 
for self 

And the world makes you a king for a day, 

Just go to the mirror and look at yourself, 
And see what THAT man has to say. 


For it isn’t your father or mother or wife 
Who judgment upon you must pass; 

The fellow whose verdict counts most in your life 
Is the one staring back from the glass. 


Some people may think you’re a straight-shootin’ 
chum 
And ecall you a wonderful guy, 


But the man in the glass says you’re only a bum 
If you can’t look him straight in the eye. 


He’s the fellow to please, never mind all the rest, 
For he’s with you clear up to the end, 
And you’ve passed your most dangerous difficult 
test 
If the man in the glass is your friend. 


You may fool the whole world down the pathway 
of years 
And get pats on the back as you pass, 
But your final reward will be heartaches and tears 
If you’ve cheated the man in the glass. 


Bright Star Press East Moline, Ill. 
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by J. R. Strang, Director of Recreation, 
Department of Welfare and Institutions, 
. Richmond, Virginia 


Where ever you go there is music so to speak. 
Turn on the radio or television and what do you 
hear, music. Most everyone likes to listen to 
music of some type and the inmate within our 
institution is no exception. He also may have 
the urge to create this music, and for this reason 
many institutions have music programs. Music 


‘has a very important place within an institution 


and has a great deal to offer for the inmate, 


‘therefore the privilege to participate in music 


should be made available to those inmates within 
confinement. 


Recently a survey was made of eighteen in- 
stitutions and from this survey a program was 
formulated and put into effect at the Virginia 
State Penitentiary. Of the eighteen istitutions 
surveyed, all had music programs. Forty-four 
and one-half percent of these programs were un- 
der the direction of the Educational Director. 
Twenty-two percent were under the direction of 
the Recreation Director. Twenty-seven and seven- 
tenths percent were considered both under rec- 
reation and education, while five and one-half 
percent was independent of recreation and educa- 
tion. 

The fact that seventy-seven and seven-tenths 
percent of the institutions surveyed had paid mu- 
sical directors confirmed that music is a vital 
part of rehabilitation within the institutions of 
today. Many institutions use inmate leaders in the 
musical program. These leaders are picked from 
the more advanced men or women as the case 
may be. 

The men must possess certain leadership abili- 
ties as well as musical talent to make an accep- 
table leader within the program. Where institu- 
tion location permits, students taking college 
credits in the field of music sometimes may be 
obtained for use in the program. In some cases 
students may arrange to do their practice teaching 
within institutions having well organized musical 
programs. 

Between eight and ten percent of the total 
inmate population take an active part in the av- 
erage institutional music program. Here lies the 


-key to rehabilitation for many of these individu- 


als, through the music program. Music is a vital 
part of these men’s lives. A musician is constant- 
ly working to improve himself by mastering his 
particular instrument. Many hours are spent 
transposing music for their particular instrument, 
and other individuals compose some very good ar- 
rangements of their own. To these men music is 
nearly as important as food and drink, when re- 
lated to their healthy daily lives. 


All institutions having music programs have 


‘The Value of Music in Rehabilitation 


instruments owned by the institution, used on a 
check out basis by the individual inmates. Approx- 
imately ninety percent allowed inmates to possess 
any type of personally owned instrument they so 
desired, while ten percent allowed personnal pos- 
session of stringed instruments only. 


Statistics show that the average institution 
has approximately forty-four instruments avail- 
able for use by all of the inmates of the institu- 
tion. This figures out to be one instrument for 
every thirty men of the institution. Of the forty- 
four instruments in each institution, they were 
broken down into the following: 

3 tenor saxaphones 


per institution 
3 alto saxaphones “ “ 


1 baritone saxaphone 
7Bb clarinets 
.6 bass clarinet 
1.3 bass violins 
.2 valve trombone 
4.8 slide trombones 
6.7 trumpets 
1.6 French horns 
.5 oboes 
.1 basoons 
2.6 pianos 


Adequate facilities are very important, to have 
a good musical program. In many cases institu- 
tions are crowded and music classes have to be 
held in hallways or whereever security elements 
may permit. Forty-seven percent of the music clas- 
ses are held in the auditoriums, thirty-two percent 
are held in regular music rooms, (often a room 
with no acoustic properties) sixteen percent in 
chapels and five percent in the visiting hall. 
Where ever possible efforts should be mad to 
make available, adequate space for the musical 
program. 

The musicians of an institution not only play 
for their own benefit but for the amusement and 
entertainment of their fellow man. Eighty-nine 
percent of our institutions have music festivals 
put on by the inmates for the entertainment of the 
inmate body. Twenty-two percent of the institu- 
tions carry the muscians outside the walls to 
perform or supply entertainment for society. I 
believe that this is a good objective and whenever 
possible should be encouraged. 

Many institutions are making use of the tape 
recorder in their musical programs. (eighty-nine 


. percent). This device is very beneficial to the pro- 


gram and serves as an incentive for the men to 
improve their playing. 

It is my belief that music may be the main key 
to rehabilitation for eight to ten percent of our 
total inmate population. It is up to the leaders 
in the correctional field to realize this and co 
whatever they can to improve the musical pro- 
grams of their institutions. 
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ARTS AND CRAFTS 


By George F. Grainger 
Instructor of Arts and Crafts 
California Men’s Colony 
Los Padress, California 


To describe the Arts and Crafts program at the 
California Men’s Colony becomes a situation not 
unlike that of the six blind men of Indostan “To 
Learning Much Inclined” attempting to describe 
an elephant. They, as you recall, came up with 
some vastly divergent ideas as to the structure 
of ios beast. Yet, essentially they were all cor- 
rect. 


The California Men’s Colony Arts and Crafts 
structure too is diversified, being part Education, 
Recreation, Therapy, and even at times associated 
with a smattering of vocational activity. Basical- 
ly, however, the program is an Education one with 
an emphasis on learning new skills and developing 
old ones—in all of our activity we are concerned 
with the special needs of the geriatric inmate. 


According to a recent Department of Correc- 
tions Biennial Report; only 4 percent of the pop- 
ulation in the United States in 1900 were 65 years 
of age or older. By 1950 the percentage of old- 
sters beyona 65 had increased to 8 percent and 
forecasts were for 12 percent of the total popula- 
tion by 1970. This situation has lead to an increas- 
ed interest in geriatrics. Perhaps in no other Cal- 
ifornia Institution of Corrections has this interest 
been so pronounced as n the California Men’s Col- 
ony located half-way between Los Angeles and 
San Francisco only a few miles from the coast near 
San Luis Obispo. This eighth institution of the 
California Correctional system was established in 
July 1954 particularly to meet the special needs 
of the aged and other chronically infirm inmates. 
However, the median age has gradually declined. 


Crafts fits into the Education program at Cali- 
fornia Men’s Colony in several ways. It can be- 
come a stepping stone for the individual who at 
first finds it difficult to adjust to the regular and 
more formal school curriculm but gains an interest 
in learning. High School credit ‘is given for the 
training: In conjunction with Educational objec- 
tives the course is directed toward raising stand- 
ards of craftmanship and acquiring further cul- 
tural experiences in this field. Study groups are 
part of the workshop. In line with the emphasis 
on education, use of the library is also stressed. 
arts and Crafts books are located in the class- 
room for overnight and weekend withdrawal. Arts 
and Craft magazines are also available and are 
popular in bringing new ideas for projects. 


Along with Education goals the Arts and Crafts 
class is concerned with the recreational opportun- 
ities involved. This program can be an important 


function to any inmate and particularly is, for 
the older man faced with the prospect of being 
confined for life. This recreational aspect is par- 
ticularly desirable for the geriatric inmate who 
often tends to retreat into himself. A contribu- 
tion to morale is not one of the least functions 
Arts and Crafts can make to the institution] en- 
vironment. Many opportunities are offered in 
each class day by day toward this objective. 


While no claims are made for the abrupt chang- 
es in students’ anti-social behavior this factor is 
definitely a consideration in the approach to stu- 
dents. The workshop presents an opportunity to 
re-channel physical, mental and social abnormali- 
ties in the permissive atmosphere of the Arts and 
Crafts classroom. Means to this end are found in 
sharing group experiences, socialization, personal 
responsibility for one’s own work and actions, 
building initiative, forming repetitive work habits, 
developing a constant attendance pattern, working 
with others and even acquiring a genuine coopera- 
tion with authority somewhat divorced from a 
more formal custody-inmate relationship. 


The teaching of Arts and Crafts is slanted 
toward a present and future adjustment for the 
student. The present half-time crafts presents 
the possibility of channeling leisure time interests 
into more wholesome and socially accepted activ- 
ities upon release. Skills that appear most likely 
to continue upon parole or discharge appear to 
be Ceramics, Lapidary, Weaving, Leatherwork, 
and Woodwork. A number of students are re- 
questing catalog prices to determine the feasibili- 
ty of later securing their own equipment. Others 
indicate interest in night school classes to continue 
some particular craft or hobby. 


Another function of the Arts and Craft pro- 
gram is to provide a sort of projective testing, an 
opportunity to observe and report upon abilities 
and capabilities of inmates in their social and 
emotional adjustment.. Often the relaxed atmos- 
phere of a workshop can present valid insight 
into the inmates character, habits, and attitudes. 
Concern with this objective and in an effort to 
make progress reports more meanful, the educa- 
tion department has utilized some of the following 
phrases for comments in an effort to improve 
stereotyped observations: 

Complimentary: 
Is mentally alert 
Is bright, alert, and eager to learn 
Is bright, capable, and a good thinker 
Is well organized 
Is methodical in his work 
Has fine work habits. 
Is interested, dependable and a good worker 
Is attentive and observant 
(Please turn Page) 
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Has initiative and self-reliance 
Puts forth effective effort 

Keeps busy; is seldom idle 

If interested, is a tireless worker 
Is responsive to suggestion 


-Has creative ideas 


Works with a purpose 

Has excellent physical coordination 
Is talented 

Is artistic 

Is very well adjusted 

Is wel! poised and popular 

Has calm disposition 


Seems to like everyone 


Is tolerant of others 
Appears to be very considerate 
Has a pleasant personality 


‘Has a happy disposition 


Is quiet and unassuming 


_Has made excellent progress 
- Should make good future progress 


Neutral: 


Has an language handicape 
Has a speech defect 


Is handicapped by (some physical defect) 


Was illiterate on arrival 

Has limited mental capacity 
Has a good sense of humor 
Has varied interests 

Is bashful (self-conscious) 
Seems to feel socially insecure 
Is quite reserved 

Is very timid 


Critical: 
“Is not 


Has poor attendance record 


’’ Does not work well with others 


Is lazy 
Puts Forth little effort 


Is constantly seeking attention 


Is a show-off 
Is. inclined to boss 
Is .a poor sport 


a careless worker 
Is a listless worker 


Is dilatory and procrastinates 


Interrupts too often 


Constantly distracts others 
Is rude and thoughtless of others 


Does not know how to work methodically 
Needs training in physical coordination 
- Requires constant guidance and supervision 


Is quarrelsome 
Is argumentative 


Phychological: 


Is mentally retarded 

Seems to be confused 

Is not truthful 

Shows feeling of inferiority 
Shows feeling of persecution 


-Lacks emotional stability 


Has poor muscular coordination . 
Cannot organize or plan work 


Cannot adjust socially 
Is actively anti-social 
Refuses to conform 


Equivocal: 


Is likable, but a problem 

Is more interested in... 

Is easily influenced by others 

Inclines to “run with the gang” 

Could do better work if attitude were 
changed 


Crafts taught include: Ceramics, Leatherwork, 
Lapidary, Weaving, Woodwirk, Plastics, Book- 
binding, and Drawing and Painting. 

Some of these fields have broad expressions. 
For example in ceramics some of the students 
are learning to make plaster of paris molds of 
their own designs. Others, less skilled, pour com- 
mercial molds then glaze and fire these products. 
Others are concerned with hand sculpturing of 
clay figures. For the advanced student the pot- 


ters wheel offers opportunity for original expres- 


sion. 


Weaving is executed on harness looms, while 
some students prefer Egyptian Card weaving, 
and others waffle looms or handiwork. 

Lapidary is one of the most popular crafts. 
Arts and Crafts class is particularly fortunate in 
having equipment to cut and polish the semi- 
precious gem stones of the West. Only a few of 
the many specimens recently polished and moun- 
ted for jewelry include Jasper, Jade, Moss Agate, 
Turquoise, Tiger Eye from Africa, Petrified Wood, 
Obsidian, Petrified Dinosaur Bone, and even fur- 
nace slag which polishes to a clear ruby red. Raw 
materials are comparatively inexpensive, from one 
to two dollars a pound, which amount will provide 
material for a number of stones. 

A tumbler, which can polish more than one 
thousand stones at a time, was constructed re- 
cently in the maintainance shop. These stones, 
tumbled, will be made into Mosiac Tables and 
other mosiac artifacts, also baroque jewelry. 

Later the lapidary class hopes to develop lap 
polishing for the larger gem stones and book ends, 
also sphere cutting for display. Jade, Jasper, and 
Agate are all available locally. The latter two are 
found on the California Men’s Colony grounds. 

Discussion on rock formations and minerals by 
the class has led to many a trip to the library 
“especially by the instructor.” 

In painting and graphic arts (block prints) the 
emphasis has been on orginality as in all crafts. 
An effort is being made to lead the students away 
from stereotyped art work typical of some insti- 
tutions. 

One class of twenty students is held for three 
hours in the morning and another enrollment of 
twenty students for the same amount of time in 
the afternoon, five days a week. A special class 
in painting is carried on one night a week in the 
academic building. 

The Art and Craft classes are an Education 
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function separate from the Handicraft and Hobby 
program. This latter is supervised by a Handi- 
craft Manager who is a custody officer. 

By separate classes for Arts and Craft students 
it is possible to maintain an Education program 
giving high school credit, and a real opportunity 
for more actual training. Space is available in 
the various barracks quarters for inmates to work 
with leather and other crafts at night. Both Arts 
and Crafts students and inmates participating in 
the Handicraft program take advantage of this. 


All inmates enrolled in Arts and Crafts or the 
Hobby program may keep their art products if 
they have purchased their own supplies. Arts and 
Craft students may also place their projects in 
the Hobby Store for sale. The separate but coop- 
erative program of Arts and Crafts and Handi- 
craft includes an annual spring Art Show open 
to the public. 


We have pointed out various responsibilities of 
an Art and Craft program towards meeting some 
of the needs of individual inmates with a program 
that is learning, part therapy, recreation and 
even objective testing. 


There is a further responsibility that an active 
p.ugram can assume. This is a responsiveness and 
sensitivity to the needs of various departments 
throughout the institution that can be uniquely 
met by Arts and Crafts students. Some of these 
departments include the Chapel, Recreation Cen- 
ter, Education Department, Group Counseling, 
Hospital, Library, and Administrative sections 
of the institution. Through these facilities a con- 
trbution can be made to the general inmate popu- 
lation. The Arts and Craft program is directly 
benefited by having a desirable outlet for its arti- 
facts. It also fosters attitudes of cooperation in 
students, and a further sense of accomplishment. 
In demonstrating a genuine regard for the objec- 
tives of other departments a spirit of cooperation 
can be maintained and developed. 

Specifically in the past few months, Arts and 
Crafts of California Men’s Colony has carried out 
this policy in several ways. The Chapel] has two 


large religious paintings. Ceramics vases for flow- 
ers are being designed to meet the particular re- 
quirments of the altar. Adjustable mounts for 
wreaths have been released to the Chapel person- 
nel for use at burial services. 


In the Recreation department, the training and 
experience of Arts and Crafts Staff and students 
has been utilized in the decoration of the stage 
for special events. Catalogs have been made avail- 
able with suggestions for desirable items that can 
be incorporated for future holiday decorations. 
Ceramics planters for flowers are planned for use 
on the stage as vases are generally too fragil. 


The library has benefited by repairs by book- 
binding students. This service is also utilized by 
the Education as well as a weekly exhibit main- 
tained by the Art class which has proved to be 
of — to both students and inmates in gen- 
eral. 


A close relationship between the Handicraft 
Manager and Arts and Crafts has directly increas- 
ed the effectiveness of both departments. By a 
knowledge of the allied program, integration of 
rgulations and policies, and mutual interest, in- 
mate morale has been supported along with the 
continued maintainance of custodial policy. 


A recent contribution of local Cabochons (Jas- 
per), cut and polished in class, was presented to 
the local County Museum, facilitating public re- 
lations with the institution. 


The Art and Craft program hopes to develop 
some method of assisting patients bed-ridden and 
confined to wheel chairs in the hospital. Lack of 
time and personnel does not permit even a cursory 
program of occupational therapy but the Medical 
department is one that needs support in some 
form of craft development. 


Arts and Crafts has been a definite factor in 
improving the adjustment of its many students, 
we believe it has helped to improve that intangi- 
ble but important thing called institutional morale 
and we believe it will help men to live a worth- 
while life on the outside. 


Pray don’t find fault with the man who limps 
Or stumbles along the road; 

Unless you have worn the shoes he wears 
Or struggled beneath his load. 

There may be tacks in his shoes that hurt, 
Though hidden away from view’ 

Or the burdens he bears placed on your back, 
Might cause you to stumble, too. 

Don’t sneer at the man who is down today 
Unless you have felt the blow 

That caused his fall, or felt the shame 
That only the fallen know. 


You may be strong, but still the blows 
That were his, if dealt to you 
In the self-same way at the self-same time, 
Might cause you to stagger, too. 
Don’t be too harsh with the man who sins, 
Unless you are sure, yea doubly sure. 
That you have not sins of your own. 
For you know, perhaps, if the tempter’s voice 
Should whisper as soft to you 
As it did to him when he went astray. 
Twould zause you to falter, too. 
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~ The Use of Fiction or Drama 


In 
Psychotherapy and Social Education 


by Maurice Floch, Clinical Psychologist 
Detroit House of Correction 
Plymouth, Michigan 


The concept of biblio-therapy needs neither in- 
troduction nor justification. It is quite well es- 
tablished by now that the treatment of the psyche, 
of the disturbed or even disordered psyche can 
immeasurably be facilitated by the use of appro- 
priate books. This fact is not surprising as books 
are after all substitutes for people. They represent 
the thoughts of blood and flesh individuals and 
often the'most choice and select thoughts. In brief, 
what is meant to convey here is that the only 
successful treatment discovered to date for the 
straighteninng out of emotionally bankrupt peo- 
ple is the beneficial influence exerted by other 
people. This statement does not mean to imply 
that surgical treatment such as the lobotomies; 
or shock treatment brought about either by means 
of Metrazol, insulin, or electric current; or treat- 
ment by the so-called tranquilizing drugs by chlor- 
promazine, reserpine and a host of others, is of 
no significance. On the contrary, it is fully admit- 
ted here that the mentioned approaches represent 
a tremendous advance and offer great possibili- 
ties. But it is also not forgotten that, according 
to the greatest authorities, the new approaches 
only prepare the ground for and make possible 
the administration of psychotherapy which is still 
the sole successful treatment for emotional ills. 
Psychotherapy again is basically nothing else but 
personal influence exerted by one person on anoth- 
er. To use a dictionary definition, psychothreapy 
is: “Mental treatment of illness especially of ner- 
vous diseases and maladjustments, as by sugges- 
tion, psychoanalysis, or reeducation.” 


To reiterate, books are substitutes for people. 
As one pores over a book on, say mental hygiene, 
it is almost as if one held a conversation with the 
author. It is true that in merely reading, one is 
apt to miss those imponderable and indefinable, 
subtle influences created by a face to face personal 
contact. Undoubtedly this fact constitutes a dis- 
tinct loss. On the other hand, as a compensation, 
one receives in a book a better organized and 
more orderly presentation of an idea, providing, 
of course, that the author knows how to write, 
than one would in the course of a conversation. 
Another, decided advantage is that one may lay 
aside a book as one reaches a state of fatigue to 
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resume the vicarious conversation with the author 
at a more suitable time. 


Be that as it may, no objective observer would 
want to make the claim that books on mental 
hygiene could effectively substitute for trained 
psychotherapists. If he did, he would be guilty 
of a gross exaggeration, firstly because not every- 
one is a good reader of books, certainly emotional- 
ly confused people often are not, secondly because 
no book can provide the reassurance, the moral 
support engendered by a trusted psychotherapist. 
Nevertheless, a statement can be made to the ef- 
fect that in conjunction with a therapist and un- 
der his guidance a mental hygiene book may con- 
— very effectively to the treatment proce- 

ure. 


To begin with, a book may extend the influence 
of the therapist way beyond the time spent in 
the office with the patient. Having been directed 
by the therapist to read the book, the patient will 
treat the ideas, expositions and examples contain- 
ed therein as if these came directly from him in- 
stead from the distant and unknown author. Thus, 
he will catch himself recalling crucial incidents 
from his own life in the same manner as if he 
were right in the presence of the therapist with- 
out sensing the pressure of time noticeable in an 
office situation. Books, moreover, can go to a 
much greater length, in explaining a complex and 
involved idea or procedure than a therapist who 
is not only pressed for time but is also handicap- 
ped by the human limitation of not being able at 
all the time to present a uniformly lucid and ef- 
fective exposition of an idea. In short, through 
the use of books as adjuvants in therapy, the ther- 
severe limitations of the usual brief office visits. 


The foregoing has referred mostly to the non- 
fiction, so-called mental hygiene literature 
written by professional experts in psychiatry, so- 
ciology, psychology, and anthropology, with the 
avowed purpose of preforming the mentioned 
functions. Compartively little has been said thus 
far of the bibliotherapeutic possibilities of fiction- 
al literature and, particularly, that of drama. That 
this is so is not surprising inasmuch as fiction does 
not easily lend itself to the type of categorization 
which can be accomplished in the non-fictional 
material produced for specific purposes. The fic- 
tion writer or dramatist, if he is to live up to the 
best tenets of his art, does not attempt to make 
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an obvious point. His chief aim is to picture life, 
to hold up the mirror for what ever it will show. 
If he exaggerates life and presents it on occa- 
sions in sharper relief and in more somber hues 
than warrantd by experience, it is only to bring 
it more forcibly into our horizon. Fiction as a 
rule is not written either for education or treat- 
ment. Its purpose is chiefly entertainment. The 
man or woman, who picks up a novel or goes to 
a theater, does it mostly to pleasantly while away 
time. If education does result from the experience, 
it is an incidental byproduct and not an expressed 
aim. In fact, people shy away from the kind of 
fiction which is announced to be educational. A 
feeling arises that it must necessarily be dull and 
dry like a school subject. Unadulterated good 
fiction is considered one which makes no preten- 
tions whatever at betterment and uplifting. 


This being the case, not having any obvious 
handles by which it might be taken hold of, fic- 
tional material has on the whole discouraged most 
users of bibliotherapy. It appeared to difficuit 
of application in the absence of adequate sign- 
posts, particularly when there were doubts that 
at times it might do more harm than good. Fic- 
tional material has not been resorted to because 
it has not been sufficiently analyzed, tagged and 
worked up to be utilized as a specific for various 
conditions. To make an analogy, it is as if the 
art of medicine had had to satisfy itself with 
medicaments which were suspected of being of 
value but which have never been chemically ana- 
lyzed nor experimented with for what they might 
accomplish in specific ailments. 


What are the reasons for considering fictional 
material to be of great potential value for biblio- 
therapy? One is, as stated earlier, that good fic- 
tion or drama is a relatively faithful representa- 
tion of iife itself. Having this admirable quality, 
it is at once able to conjure in the reader the illu- 
sion of life, of reality. In short, good fictional ma- 
terial can quickly erase the borderlines between 
its own contents and the reader’s experience. The 
unwary reader is suddenly transported into the 
fictional world in which he participates as a highly 
interested and often biased spectator. What is 
more, should the realism be sharp enough, should 
the fictional experience be familiar enough, one 
graduates from being a spectator to the role of an 
imaginary participant. This is the process so often 
described as identification when the reader not 
only enters passively the fictional world, but imag- 
inatively assumes the role of a fictional character 
with whom he sympathizes and with whom he 
runs the gamut of a variety of experience and 
emotions. What in the psychology of human beings 
makes possible this process of identification? To 
find the explanation, one must go back to the 
dynamies of personality development and the his- 
tory of the ego. The ego, as the great social psy- 
chologist, Charies Horton Cooley indicated, is a 
reflected seif. It arises from social interaction 
and is a thoroughly social product. We are what 
we believe others think of us. Hence we are in- 


separable from social experience particularly when 
that bears great similarity to our own. We fit 
quickly into social situatioons because social situ- 
ations created our personalities. Here is the brief 
reason then why fiction can quickly create an illu- 
sion of reality even though we are not dealing 
with experience but only with words, with substi- 
tute symbols in place of actual experience. 
Through fiction, readers can enter any number 
of new worlds of experience. Thus, if they gained 
nothing else, they have been rewarded by seeing 
how others solve problems with which they 
have struggled or expect to struggle. They can 
aquire an education in problem solving, not in the 
abstract way of non-fiction but rather through the 
witnessing of concrete examples of the type life 
itself produces. This is an extremely important 
contribution if one considers that the comprehen- 
sion of abstract terms varies almost in direct ratio 
with the experiences of the readers. That is why 
in the social sciences the definition of concepts 
occupies an inordinately large amount of time 
despite the fact that the literature is directed at 
students and scholars whose thinking has already 
received a relatively homogenous conditioning. 
Fictional material may therefore be said to fur- 
nish operational derivations of abstract concepts. 


What is a still more significant contribution 
that fiction may serve as a powerful stimulant 
in reactivating dormant ideas, in starting a chain 
reaction eventually leading to unconsious mater- 
ial. How is this function performed? In furnish- 
ing an explanation one might call attention to 
Hollingsworth’s famous theory of “redintegra- 
tion” by which he attempts to show how a rela- 
tively minute part of a total situation associated 
with a neurotic symptom or better said with the 
origin of a neurotic symptom may at anytime 
evoke or reactivate the symptom proper. In brief, 
the total situation need not be fully reproduced. 
Any particle of it may be capable of acting for 
the whole. For example, if an auto accident left 
a subject with generalized body tremor which 
eventually subsided under treatment, it will not 
be necessary to have a similar auto accident to 
bring on the tremors. Hearing a scream resem- 
bling the one heard on the scene of the accident 
or the sight of a red car of a similar design to the 
one encountered at the time, can bring on the 
symptom even though of lesser intensity. 

In reading fiction or drama, an individual is 
brought face to face, so to speak, with numerous 
life situations bearing some similarities to his 
own life. These may be of a different era, of a 
distant locality involving people of a strange na- 
tionality. Yet, if the fiction is good fiction, i* wiil 
deal with universal and often classical problems, 
true of any age, of any people. Hence, it can not 
fail but act like the “scanner” of electronic instru- 
ments. Good fiction or drama will invariably 
start chains of association from the readers own 
life along with their respective emotions and in 
this manner facilitates the free association pro- 
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cess of psychoanalysis. To cite an actual case, a 
patient quickly recalled many significant reac- 
tions to his own basically weak father by reading 
of the self centered tyrannical father in the 
“Another Part of the Forest” by Lillian Hellman. 
Here, one fact evoked its opposite, a tyrannical 
father reminded the patient of a weak father. 
Nevertheless, it led to a great discovery as far 
as the patient was concerned. For the first time, 
he was able to understand his own puzzling re- 
actions which have invoived him in a great deal 
of difficulty and mental anguish. 


The role of fictional literature in psychotherapy 
or psychological analysis may also be compared 
with some profit to-that of a catalyzing agent so 
familiar in the science of chemistry. A catalyst 
considerably speeds up a chemical reaction which 
might still proceed without it although at a much 
slower rate. The same is true of fictional litera- 
ture. Certainly, psychological analysis is possible 
without the reading of fiction. Neverless, fiction 
can bridge the gap over those long sterile periods 
when a subject is unable to produce significant 
associations due to various forms of inhibitions or 
resistance. 

Fictional literature lends itself particularly well 
toward the breaking down of resistance. If resis- 
tance in psychoanalysis or psychological probing 


‘means inability to recall past incidents owing to 
‘tinpleasant or outright painful emotional tie-up, 


then fiction, because of its indirect relationship 
to the life of the subject, may obviate the arousal 
of the defense reaction known as resistance. 
Through reading fiction, one may enter one’s 
past by the back door so to speak. The ego, not 
sensing any threat to its privacy, does not put it- 
self on the alert. Thus the redintegrative process, 


‘the flow of associations steals up on the indivi- 
‘dual unaware. Before he knows it he is reminisc- 


ing, he is making comparisons and is expressing 
himself, where if a frontal attack had been made 
upon his store of memories, he would have closed 


‘up in the manner of the mimosa plant. Under the 


influence of fictional reading material he remains 
sufficiently relaxed to permit the rise of deeply 
buried unconscious material. 

It must be reiterated again at this point that 
the reading of fictiion by and of itself can not be 
expected to perform the job of psychotherapy. It 
is chiefly and one might say exclusively an adjuv- 
ant toward the process of bringing about insight 
and perhaps reeducation. The reading of fiction, 
if unguided and haphazard, may actually do more 
harm than good because it can even lead to the 
further confusion of an already troubled personal- 
ity. It may result in erroneous analogies and may 
inspire wrong solutions to problems. Only, under 
expert guidance of a trained therapist may fiction 
perform the eminently useful functions earlier 
sugested. This is true of mental medicaments no 
less than of physical drugs. One would hardly 
advise the administration of potent drugs without 
careful check and observation. 


With this introduction out of the way, in which 
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an attempt was made to present the rational and 
theory underlying the use of fiction or drama in 
psychotherapy, it would be well to show by actual 
illustration how dramatic literature was utilized 
in the group therapy of specific offenders. At this 
point, however, little will be said about the value 
and efficacy of group therapy proper inasmuch 
as a great deal has been written on this subject 
for some years now and is quite well known to 
workers in the field. 

We will describe here specifically one experience 
with a group of 7 female drug addicts sentenced 
for various crimes to our woman’s prison with 
whom we have spent weekly 114-2 hours over a 
period of 6 months. Practically all of the mem- 
bers of the group had had repeated experience 
with law enforcing authorities and were quite 
sophisticated and even cynical in attitude. All 
had more than elementary school education. The 
attendance at therapy sessions was entirely vol- 
untary. In fact, the group was organized by one 
of the women with the view to bringing together 
inmates having similar problems for which they 


‘ might find a solution through guided discussion 


and analysis. All of them recognized the possibil- 
ity that group sanction and acceptance of ideas 
gave them added force and that the same social 
forces which may have been instrumental in lead- 
ing to adiction might possibly be also utilized to 
lead them away from it. 

It was quickly explained to the group that dra- 
ma was to be used both as a basis for discussion 
and for training in personality analysis. We con- 
sidered it important, we said that every student 
acquire a facility in interpreting character devel- 
opment with the purpose of applying that knowl- 
edge to his own case. This was essential, we said; 
because only such people can establish control 
over their conduct who have obtained an under- 
standing of the forces which motivate behavior. 
We also expressed hope that the students might 
feel free to talk about reminiscences from their 
own lives aroused by their reading of the plays. In 
the course of the six months we have read a num- 
ber of plays. We began with such classics as 
“Hedda Gabler” and “Nora” by Ibsen as an intro- 
duction and by stages moved to such modern plays 
as “Look Homeward Angel” and “Glass Mena- 
gerie.” 

While the temptation would be great to describe 
the reactions of our addict group to all of the plays 
read, the limitations of time would forbid it. 
Therefore, we will restrict ourselves to one or at 
the most two plays. 


The most striking reaction we witnessed was 
that to “Glass Menagerie.” We were so impressed 
with the response of the group that we enter- 
tained the idea of putting our sessions on tape. 
On second thought, however, we abandoned the 
notion. It occurred to us the drug addict prisoners 
were very suspicious folk, particularly, since 
most of them were scheduled to meet the State 
Parole Board. Heace, any attempt at recording 
would not only have incurred the danger of turn- 
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ing out to be the usually stilted, self-consicous per- 
formance of people aware of having their thoughts 


.permanently fixed for future reference, but would 


also have aroused the fear of convicts on being 
released, should they have braved forbidden 
thought during their discussions. 

Thus, we preferred to trust to memory in re- 
lating our experience with “Glass Menagerie.” 
The group disliked the play at first, sufficiently 
to reject it altogether. Some read a few pages 
and put it down as uninteresting. Others thought 
the manner in which the play was written awk- 
ward and peculiar. They could not figure out the 
legends on the screen which they felt were en- 
tirely unnecessary. Why could not one get these 
notions from the text of the play. Ibsen had no 
need for movie subtitles,” they exclaimed. Only 
one of the group managed to read the whole play 
through during the two week period allowed for 
the project. This reaction was all the more puz- 
zling as no previous play received similar treat- 
ment. Yet, they all looked forward to getting 
acquainted with this much heralded work of Ten- 
nessee Williams. 

We resolved to analyze the reasons for their 
rejection and spent a whole session on the matter. 
Soon it became clear to the group that the play 
hit very close to home. Hence the discomfort in 
reading ; hence the conclusion that the work lacked 
appeal and interest. They discovered that they 
actually disliked almost everyone of the charac- 
ters because the recognized themselves in them. 

Perhaps, we better furnish a thumbnail sketch 
of the play for the benefit of those who have not 
had an opportunity to become acquainted with it. 
It is hardly a piece of action-packed drama of the 
type which is usually presented on the stage. 
Rather, it is the illumination of a significant epi- 
sode in the lives of a few humble people who are 
of interest to us only because they are strange 
and different from the “run of the mil!” and be- 
cause we live in an era which is preoccupied with 
psychology. A Tennessee Williams would have 
never made the grade with “Glass Menagerie” at 
any other time except as now when people, having 
become disillusioned with the rationalism of the 
19th century, turi: inward to find meaning and 
purpose in themselves instead of in the mastery 
of the physical environment. 

It revolves around Laura, a highly withdrawn, 
shy, young woman whom psychologists would 
classify as schizoid and pathological. Instead of 
busily spending her time in a law or business of- 
fice, taking short hand and pounding away at a 
typewriter, or perhaps, nursing in a hospital as 
most young women of her class would, she sits 
around home playing with little glass animals, the 
Glass Menagerie, and interminably listens to old 
phonograph records left over by her irresponsible 
father who deserted the family while Laura and 
her brother, Tom, were still young children. Tom, 
too, is far from being an emotionally healthy, well 
adjusted young man. Although he manages to 
hang on to a job in a warehouse, he fancies him- 


self to be a poet and spends his evenings dreaming 
his life away in movies instead of pitting his 
strength against the world of action. 

Amanda, the mother, is probably the most real- 
istic in this family group as she is desperately 
trying to get her children to acquire a livelihood 
and eventually to marry and found families. But 
she, too, having been grievously hurt by her de- 
serting husband, escapes all too often into the 
pleasant memories of her girlhood and spends 
her energies in continually directing and influenc- 
ing every little act of her children to the point 
that she becomes unbearable. 

As stated before; the play is nothing but an ep- 
isode. It depicts Amanda’s frantic try to bring 
a young man, a potential suitor for Laura, to the 
house by working through Tom. When she finally 
triumphs and succeeds in getting Tom to invite 
a fellow worker for dinner, the gala affair to 
which she prepared with feverish energy turns out 
to be a sad fiasco. The young man, the “gentleman 
caller” as Amanda refers to him, though he man- 
ages to awaken in Laura near normal feminine 
sentiments and gives her moments of unexpected 
joy in getting recognized as a woman, proves to be 
ineligible as a suitor inasmuch as he is already 
engaged to be married. The badly disillusioned 
mother now visits her fury on Tom for not know- 
ing more of the affairs of the “gentleman caller.” 
Tom, in turn, uses this last row as an excuse for 
deserting the family as his father had done be- 
fore him. This is all there is to the play. 

Now let us get back to our addict group. In our 
second discussion of the play, after they each re- 
turned to reading it, they immediately concluded 
that everyone of the characters could easily have 
become drug addicts. What probably kept them 
from it, they conjectured, was that they had not 
become acquainted with narcotics. They consider- 
ed them all escapists much the same as them- 
selves. At this point, one of the women, let us call 
her Ann, raised a philosophical question. “Why 
should not an escapist or for that matter an addict 
be permitted to escape? Why should society disap- 
prove?” These inquiries initiated, a spirited de- 
bate. The first and almost unanimous conclusioin 
was that society was unjust in interfering as long 
as the escapist or addict did not hurt anyone but 
herself. Then some doubts arose. “What would 
happen to society if people were permitted to es- 
cape unpunished, if there were tolerance or even 
tacit approval of running away from the responsi- 
bilities and struggles of existence?” It was grud- 
gingly admitted that things would indeed be in a 
bad way, that this modern, organically intertwined 
cooperative society of ours could not very well 
exist. This opened the door to still more funda- 
mental queries. “What was the purpose of the 
state? What was the purpose of existence? Why 
should one promote the cause of society instead 
of escaping from it?” 

It was almost touching to find these women 
who had made the rounds of various prisons, who 
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had drunk from the bitter cup of physical and 
mental torment and had become alienated from 
families, friends, church, and work, achieve step 
by step a conviction that we had been put on earth 
for a purpose which consisted of doing the best 
we might with what we had received, of contri- 
buting in some way to the continual moral and 
physical growth of our society. 

They were a puzzled, somewhat astonished lot 
as they meandered their way along these philoso- 
phical shoals whose rarified atmosphere rendered 
them slightly giddy. They had never expected 
to journey out quite that far in their speculations. 
But it was an adventure and they enjoyed it. 


They came down to earth again during subse- 
quent sessions and spent much time in analyzing 
the characters of Laura, Tom, Amanda, and Jim. 
They put Laura down as a most pathetic victim 
of inferiority feeling engendered by a physical 
defect, (her one leg was somewhat shorter than 
the other) her father’s desertion and the mother’s 
inept handling of her problem. This brought on a 
discussion of what the mother might have done 
to help her, such as leading her to discover some 
particularly strong qualities with the view to for- 
tifying those and giving Laura a feeling of sig- 
nificance. The whole subject of the inferiority 
complex was explored’ with its etiology and the 
various possible remedies. 


Tom was characterized as being the product of 
his father’s desertion on the one hand, and of too 
much mother, on the other. Now the question of 
the irresponsible father occupied their minds. 
“What makes people run away from the responsi- 
bilities and obligations of marriage? Was there 
anything wrong with the way people approached 
the problem of getting married?” Everyone had 
much to say on this topic. Even Hollywood re- 
ceived its share of adverse criticism for the false 
values and standards it promoted through its pic- 
tures. 


There was a lot of sympathy for Amanda who 
reminded some of their own busybody mothers. 
They felt sorry for her even though they heartily 
disliked her nagging ways and her lack of respect 
for the individuality and privacy of her children. 
They felt sorry for her for the burden she had to 
bear. Some wondered if she were not better even 
with her interfering, domineering ways than those 


mothers who manifested no interest whatever in 


their children. Several members of the group 
were acquainted from first hand knowledge with 
this kind of situation. This again raised the ques- 
tion of what satisfactory parents might be like. 


Jim was recognized as the only healthy repre- 
sentative of society among the characters of the 
play. Not that they liked his brashness and his 
assumption of a condescending superiority toward 
Laura. Yet they accepted him as being pretty 
wise in his conclusions. He spoke to them, too, in 
a way. He represented to them, too, the energy, 
the vitality, the push they had not learned to gen- 
erate for the struggle with the problems of life. 
One could go on illustrating for hours the material 
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brought forth in group therapy sessions by the 
reading and discussion of selected dramatic litera- 
ture. We have only presented a small part of what 
we did with “Glass Menagerie” and believe that 
we have conveyed some idea of what might be 
accomplished by this method. There is no question 
in our minds that it is a most fruitful approach 
to the treatment both of the socially or emotional- 
ly maladjusted individuals. It is education, one 
might say, by the ‘case method’ with a decided 
improvement, namely, that we are utilizing the 
very essence of life situations as produced and 
extracted by the genius of dramatics artists. 


The results of the sketched method are impres- 
sive and often startling. One can see the intellec- 
tual growth of the students befort one’s very eyes. 
It is not long before awkward beginners, stumb- 
ling novices develop into willing students of hu- 
man nature and conduct who look into problems 
they had never before dared to approach, let alone, 
scrutinize for understanding. What is equally sig- 
nificant and worthwhile is the fact that one can 
observe the slow and gradual thawing out of shy, 
frozen personalities during these sessions when 
the formerly silent, brooding student cautiously 
abandons his reserve and throws in a remark or 
two which is eventually followed up by a genuine 
attempt at self description. It is no less gratifying 
to see the acquisition of new attitudes by the anti- 
socially conditioned individual on his step by step 
discovery of a to him formerly unknown world in 
which all people do not “shoot curves” as the 
criminal population is want to say. 


The present writer is, as you would gather, 
rather enthusiastic about the possibilities of this 
approach to the problem of treatment. He en- 
visages the day when the library will not be just 
one of the important cultural assets of the institu- 
tional set-up but will stand out as the major wea- 
pon in the armamentarium of re-education and 
rehabilitation. He believes that some day the 
group therapist will be able to prescribe for his 
students and patients in the same way from the 
institutional library as the medical doctor does 
today from his pharmacy. 


“Tell me, Mrs. Lincoln, what 
else interesting happened at 
the theater tonight?” 
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Some Recent ‘Books 
for 


(Correctional Institutions 


Selected by 
Committee for Institution Libraries 
American Correctional Association 


Marion KH. CU edder, Chairman 


NOTE: R or W following the price indicates spe- 
cial interest for reformatory ages or women. 
Adler, Irving “Man-Made Moons; The Earth Sat- 
ellites and What They Will Tell Us” Day $2.95 R 
Will appeal to teenage readers. 629.1 

American builder “How to Remodel Your Home” 
Simmons $2.75 Many practical modernization pro- 
jects from the pages of the professional American 
Builder Magazine. 643 

Armour, R. W. “Nights With Armour” McGraw 
$2.95 More lighthearted light verse. 817 
Ashmore, H. S. “Epitaph For Dixie” Norton $3.50 
A Little Rock editor courageously discusses seg- 
regation and school integration, the pages enliven- 
ed with anecdotes. 309 

Asimov, Isaac “Only A Trillion” Abelard $3.50 
Science articles by the popular science fiction 
writer. 504 

Atwell, Lester “Private” Simon $5 American In- 
fantryman-medic’s vigorous impressions of war 
in Western Europe during early 1945. 940.54 
Bakker, Piet “Ciske The Rat”; tr. from the Dutch 
Doubleday $3.75 A Dutch schoolmaster tells the 
affecting story of one rebellious pupil from the 
Amsterdam slums whom he rescued from delin- 
quency through patience and sympathetic under- 
standing of the 12-year-old’s problems. F 

Bayne, S. F. “In The Sight of the Lord” Harper $2 
Episcopal Bishop Bayne has written these eight 
Lenten devotionals which transcend much “medi- 
tation literature.” 242 

Bergaust, Erik “Rockets and Missiles” Putnam $2 
R This is an authoritative and informative picture 
book on a subject of great interest to all. Primari- 
ly for ages 12 to 16 illustrated. 623 

Bierstedt, Robert “Social Order; An Introduction 
to Sociology” McGraw $6 A new textbook clearly 
and lucidly written. 301 

Binstock, Louis “The Road te Successful Living” 
Simon $3. 95 Philosophical discussion of attitudes 
which lead to personal defeat and advice on mar- 
riage, children, and old age. 177 


Black, I. S. “The Passionate City” Viking $3.95 


Diverting novel of first love and political intrigue 
in Rome during 1940. F 


Boas, George “Dominant Themes of Modern Phil- 
osophy” Ronald $6.75 One of the most interestiing 
general histories of philosophy in recent years, 
this reads well, is lively as well as scholarly. 190.9 


Brand, Joel and Weissberg, Alexander “Desperate 
Mission” Criterion $4.95 True story of how an at- 
tempt to save 1,000,000 European Jews during 
World War II by exchanging them for 10,000 
trucks failed. 940.53 

Brelis, Dean “The Mission” Random $3.50 R An 
0.8.8. sergeant relates his assignment to the Ka- 
chin Hills in Burma. F 

Bridge, Ann “The Portuguese Escape” Macmillan 
$3.95 R An exciting tale of international intrigue 
- a charming picture of Portugal and its people. 


Brittain, R. E. “Rivers, Man and Myths” Double- 
day $4.50 Popular presentation of the effects on 
development of man thru the ages. 901 
Brown, D. A. “The Gentile Tamers” Putnam $5 A 
panorama of western women and their part in 
the taming of the old Wild West. 978 

Busfield, R. M. “The Playwright’s Art” Harper $3 
How to write plays for stage, radio, television and 
motion pictures. 808.2 

Butler, Suzanne “Portrait of Peter West” Little $4 
R Absorbing Novel of a struggling young artist 
and his marriage to a restless, wealthy girl. F 
Campbell, J. C. “Defense of the Middle East” Har- 
per $5 Discussion of problems of American policy 
327.73 

Carter, G. S. “Hundred Years of Evolution” Mac- 
millan $3.75 This book, written by a distinguished 
British biologist, is designed to instruct rather 
than to amuse. 575 

Chidsey, D. B. “July 4, 1776” Crown $3 Dramatic 
story of the first four days of the American Revo- 
lution. 973.3 

Churchill, Allen “Park Row” Rinehart $4.95 A 
re-creation of the careers of famous American 
newspaper personalities from Pulitzer to Chapin 
and Munsey. Fluid and sparkling style. 071 
Cook, F. J. “The Unfinished Story of Alger Hiss” 
Morrow $3.50 The Alger Hiss Trial reviewed by 
a veteran crime reporter. 351.74 
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Cornell, G. W. “They Knew Jesus” Morrow $3.50 
The editor of religion of the Associated Press re- 
creates 24 major contemporaries of Jesus, both 
friends and foes. Bibliography. 225.9 

D’Arcy, M. C. “Communism and Christianity” 
Devin-Adair $4 Purpose of the book is to show 
the differences and similarities between the Chris- 


, tian and Communistic systems of thought. Father 


D’Arcy is a distinguished English Jesuit. 335.4 
Davies, Robertson “A Mixture of Frailiies” Scrib- 
ner $3.95 W In a spiteful will old Mrs. Bridge- 
tower of ‘The Leaven of Malice” (1955) provided 
a fund for a career in the arts for some young 
girl from her Canadian town. F 

DeCamp, L. S. “An Elephant for Aristotle” Doub- 
leday $3.95 R A witty historical romance of the 
trials of transporting an elephant from India to 
Athens at Alexander the Great’s command. F 


-De La Roche, Mazo “Centenary at Jalna” Little $4 


On the 100th anniversary of the huge Canadian 
estate, generations of the Jalna clan gather. For 
those devotees of cther “Jalna” books. F 


Diggins, R. V. and Bundy, Clarence “Sheep Pro- 


duction” Prentice $6.50 Full discussion of up-to- 
date opportunities and know-how. 636.3 

Ditzen, L. R. “Secrets of Self-Mastery” Holt $3.50 
How to achieve self-integration, decrease tension 
and master fear—calmly, patiently and gently 


-advised. 248 


Dolger, Henry and Seeman, Bernard “How to Live 
With Diabetes” Norton $3.50 Helpful develop- 
mental living pattern suggestions in non-techni- 
cal terms. 616.46 

Ellison, J. W. comp. “Nelson’s Complete Concor- 
dance of the Revised Standard Version Bible” 
Nelson $16.50 Highly recommended for libraries 
which can afford it. Accurate and complete. 220.2 
Fedder, Ruth “You, The Person You Want To Be” 
il. by Algot Stenbery McGraw $3.50 R Sound 
reading for boys and girls of 12-16, a discussion 
of the teenager as a family group member. 170 
Ferrater, Mora, Jose “Man at the Crossroads” tr. 
from the Spanish by Willard R. Trask Beacon 
Press $5 This philosophic and historical study re- 
views the attitudes and viewpoints of the several 
ancient schoo!s of philosophy and integrates the 
overall picture with the twentieth century. 109 
Forester, C. S. “Admiral Hornblower in the West 
Indies” Little $4 R Five episodes of high adven- 
ture. F 

Francis de Sales, Suint, bp “Letters From A Saint; 
The Great Christian Guide To Peace Of Mind And 
Soul” ed. by George T. Eggleston Holt $2.50 This 
is an abridged edition, containing thirty-seven 
passages suitable for meditation and reflection, 
from the great work of Catholic spirituality ‘In- 
trduction to a Devout Life,” written as a series of 
letters to an inquiring friend. 242 

Fraser, R. G. “Once Around The Sun” Macmillan 
$3.95 Story of the International Geophysical year. 
551 


Freuchen, Peter, and Salomonsen, Finn “Artic 
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Year” Putnam $5.95 Fascinating month-by-month 
study of the Artic year of interest to the natura- 
list and the general reader. 574.9 

Frey, Berta “Designing and Drafting for Hand- 
weavers” Macmillan $6.95 Basic principles of cloth 
construction with many diagrams showing how 
to plot and construct both conventional and origi- 
nal patterns. 745 

Fuller, Edmond “Man In Modern Fiction” Random 
$3.50 Moral and literary opinions in an interest- 
ing style on aspects of modern fiction. 813.5 
Galbraith, J. K. “The Affluent Society” Hough- 
ton $4 Social economics of America in non-techni- 
cal language. 330 

Gartner, J. F. “How to Build Trailers” Trail-R- 
Club of America $3 Designs and plans for trailers 
of all sizes. 629.2 

Goldmann, H. M. “How To Win Customers; The 
15 Areas of Creative Selling” Printers ink $4.95 
Questions and case studies make this a useful 
book. 658.85 


Grider, George and Sims, Lydell “War Fish” Lit- 
tle $4 Exciting submarine service action of World 
War II. 940.54 

Havemann, Ernest “Age of Psychology” Simon & 
Schuster $3 Spurred by the enthusiastic reception 
given his series of five articles on Psychology, 
Psychiatry, and Psychoanalysis which appeared 
in Life magazine, the author has expanded his 
material to book size. Recommended for all librar- 
ies. 150 

Herrmann, Paul “The Great Age of Discovery” 
Harper $6 A romantic telling of the discovery and 
exvloration story in all parts of the world. 910 
Hill, D. B. “Abraham: His Heritage and Ours” 
introd. by Sophia L. Fahs Beacon press $3.95 The 
archeological discoveries in the Near East of the 
last thirty years contribute toward a reconstruc- 
tion of the life of the Hebrew patriarch Abraham 
Bibliography 221.9 

Hoover, J. E. “Masters of Deceit; The Story of 
Communism in America and How To Fight It” 
Holt $5 A textbook which educates at it enter- 
tains. 335.4 

Hunt, De Witt “Shop Tools Care and Repair’ Van 
Nostrant $5.25 Careful explanations for main- 
tenance of hand tools and some shop equipment. 
621.9 

Huxley, J. S. “New Bottles for New Wine” Harper 
$4.50 Collection of essays, the theme of which is 
Dr. Huxley’s basis “religious” creed. Not easy 
reading but rewarding. 574 

Jaeger, E. C. “North American Deserts” With a 
chapter by Peveril Meigs and il. by John D. Briggs 
(and others) Stanford Univ. Press $5.95 An au- 
thority on deserts of the United States and Mexico 


has provided a guide book appropriate for both ~ 


the “old timer” and the neophyte, beautifully illus- 
trated Bibliography, index. 574.5 

Johnson, G. W. “Peril and Promise; An Inquiry 
into Freedom of the Press” Harper $2.75 Based 
on his visiting lectures of 1956, the author has 
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achieved brevity, lucidity, and eloquence. 070 
Kjelgaard, J. A. “The Land is Bright” Dodd $3 R 
Plausible Civil War romance. F 

Knies, Donald “Walk The Wide World” Dodd $4 
‘Experiences of a 25-yr..old_man-who set out on a 
26-month around-the-world hitchhiking tour from 
San Francisco. 910.4 

Koslow, Jules “The Kremlin; Eight .Centuries .of 
Tyranny and Terror” Nelson $5 A history of Rus- 
sia from the 12th century to the present time. 
947 


Kraeling, E. G. H. “Rand McNally Bible Atlas” 
Rand McNally $8.95 Recommended for libraries 
where the cost is not prohibitive. 220.9 

Lapp, C. L. “Successful Selling Strategies ; How to 
Climb The Ladder to Sales Success” MrGraw $4.95 
An excellent handbook for salesmen and sales 
managers. 658.85 

Lee, W. S. “The Strength to Move .a Mountain 
Putnam $5 Fabulous history of the Panama Ca- 
nal. 386 

Lent, H. B. “Flight Overseas” Macmillan $3 R 
Recommended primarily for ages ten to fourteen, 
it is dramatic, adventurous, and highly readable. 
387.7 

Leonhard, Wolfgang “Child of the Revolution” 
Regnery $6.50 An.ex-Communist speaks for the 
“Socialist opposition.” Records a complete ac- 
count of a Communist education from grade school 
to commissar level. 335.4 

Lewellen, J. B. “Understanding Electronics; From 
“Vacuum Tube to Thinking Machine” il. by Ida 
Scheib. Crowell $2.75 R An excellent book for jun- 
ior and senior high school shelves. 537.5 
_Maiden, Cecil “Jonathan Found” Crowell $3.50 R 
An English orphan from.a Chinese mission adopt- 
.ed by a wealthy New Yorker. F 

Mallan, Lloyd “A Day in the Life of a Supersonic 
Project Officer” McKay $3.95 Photographs of the 
work of the Operational Test Center of the Air 
Proving Ground, Elgin Field, Florida. 358 


' Maloney, Terry “Other Worlds in Space” Sterling 


$2.95 R For young people and amateurs a simple 
explanation of the solar system. 523 
Mansterberg, Hugo “The Folk Arts in Japan. 
Good for hobbycraft ideas. 745 


-Mantley, John “The Snow Birch” Dutton.$3.95 R 
Northern Canadian forest country tale of a young 
Irish widow and her son’s resentment of a step- 
father who lacks understanding. F 


-Marguand, J. P. “Women and Thomas Harrow” 
Little $4.75 A celebrity-playwright, back in the 
New England town of his youth, reviews his past 
in flash backs. F 


‘Marsh, J. H. and Tnson, Lyman “Skeleton Coast” 
Dodd $3.50 Semifictionized modern shipwreck 
story of how 21 passengers and 42 crew members 
survived frieghter wreck off southwest Africa in 
1942. 910.4 


Merton, Thomas “Thoughts in Solitude” Farrar $3 
Reflections by the famous Trappist monk. 242 


Mian, Mrs. 'L.:S. “Young Men See ‘Visions” Hough- 
ton $3.50 W ‘Romantic tale of a young Congrega- 
tional minister. F 
Milne, L. J. and Milne, M. J. (Green) “Paths 
Across The Earth” Harper $3.75 Fascinating 
and authoritative acount of the migratory habits 
of animals. Illustrated in black and white. 591 
Molnar, Mrs. Maria “Love With Paprika” Harper 
$3.50 The author recalls various romantic attach- 
ments and people from her grandmother’s Hun- 
garian estate in the early 1930’s. F 
Monkman, Noel “From Queensland to the Great 
Barrier Reef” Doubleday $4.50 Enthusiastic ex- 
periences of a New Zealand naturalist. 574 
Moore, P. A. “Planet Venus” Macmillan $3 The 
known facts about Venus are presented. Will be of 
interest to advanced amateur astronomers. Bib- 
liography, index. 523.4 
Nathan, Robert “So Love Returns” Knopf $3.50 
R A delicate, meaningful fantasy for those who 
liked “Protrait of Jenny” (1940)). F 
Nehrling, Arno and Nehrling, Irene “Gardening 
Forcing, Conditioning and Drying For Flower 
Arrangements” Hearthside $3.95 Guide to gar- 
= design for cut flowers as well as landscaping. 
Nesmith, R. I. “Dig For Pirate Treasure” Devin $6 
Authentic and fascinating information on an eter- 
nally interesting subject. -910.4 
Noyce, Wilfrid “The Gods Are Angry” World pub. 
$3.75 R A member of the 1953 Everest expedi- 
tion excitingly describes a five-man team’s efforts 
to conquer a forbidden mountain in India. F 
Oldberry, Derek “Move Over;.Or How to Win at 
Draugts” Sportshelf $3.50 Checkers mostly for 
the advanced player by an English champion. 794 
Osward, Maxim “Asia Minor” Morrow $10 Good 
travel picture book. 915.6 
Palmer, E. L. “Fieldbook of Mammals; A Unit in 
a Series of Aids to Conservation” Dutton $3.75 
This book is pocket-sized and inexpensive, but 
presents data about 300 domesticated and wild 
animals. Index. 599 
Parr, J. G. “Man, Metals, and Modern Magic” Iowa 
State College $2.95 A history of treatment and 
use of metals from prehistoric times to present 
day. 699 
Pasternak, Borris “Doctor Zhivago” Pantheon $5 
A brilliant, kaleidoscopic chronical which illumi- 
nates the period of the Russian Revolution, the 
violent, proletarian upheaval and the communist 
succession. F 
Pearson, Billy and Longstreet, Stephen “Never 
Look Back” Simon $4.50 Autobiography of the 
famous horse jockey, who made his fortune as an 
art expert. 920 
Philips, Velma “Home Economics Careers For 
You” Harper $3.75 W College textbook which 
gives vocational information on bath non-profes- 
sinal and professional careers. 640 
Rienfield, Fred “Fun With Stamp Collecting” il. 
(Please turn Page) 
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by W. T. Mars, Garden City bks. $2.95 R Infor- 
mation for the beginning philatelist. Index. 383.2 
Renault, Mary “The King Must Die” Pantheon 
$4.50 The legend of Thesus, his participation in 
the Cretan bull ring, escape and slaying of the 
Minotar, vivified with imaginative research and 
fascinatiing detail. F 

Rogers, D. I. “Make Your Income Count” Holt 
$3.95 Readable and authoritative advice on how 
to manage personal finance problems wisely. 332 
Russell, B. A. W. R. 3d earl “Understanding His- 
tory, and Other Essays” Philosophical lib. $2.75 
A small volume comprised of three papers perti- 
nent and useful for our time: “How to Read and 
Understand History”; “The Value of Free 
Thought”; and “Mentalism vs. Materialism.” 104 
Sandoz, Mari “The Cattlemen” Hastings $6.50 A 
panorama or informal history of the cow business. 
978 


Schary, Dore “Sunrise at Campobello” Random 
$2.95 Inspirational biographical drama of a criti- 
cal period in the life of F. D. R. 812 

Seventeen (periodical) “Book of Young Living” 
by Enid A. Haupt; il. by Cynthia Rockmore Mc- 
Kay $4.95 R All material presented is new, prac- 
tical, and concerns behavior, standards, dress, ad- 


_ vice on education, careers, and marriage. Party 


notebook included. 170 

Smith, Edwin “England” Studio-Crowell $10.50 
192 photographs with 8 in color. 914.2 

Smith, J. M. and Murphy, Paul L. ed “Liberty 
and Justice” Knopf $6.75 Historical record of 
American constitutional development replete with 
well-organized info on constitutional issues—a 
subject of extreme popularity in prisons. 342,73 
“Space Encyclopedia”; “A Guide to Astronomy 
and Space Research” (general ed: M. T. Brizony; 
assistant ed: R. Griffin; contributors: Sir Harold 
Spencer Jones, and others) Dutton $6.95 An ex- 
cellent reference book describing guided missiles, 
all phases of astronomy, and interplanetary voy- 


- ages. Illustrated. 629.103 


Steinburg, Joseph and Sampel, Martin “Practices 
and Methods of Construction” Prentice $8 A prac- 


tical guide for contractors or builders. 690 


Swan, Michael “The Marches of El Dorado” Bea- 
con $4.95 An Englishman slogging it through 
British Guiana, Brazil and Venezuela. 918.81 
Schimmel, W. B. “Water Color, The Happy Medi- 
um” Macmillan $6 Useful beginners course limit- 
ed to landscapes. 751 

Teller, Edward and Latter, A. L. “Our Nuclear 
Future; Facts, Dangers and Opportunities” Cri- 
terion $3.50 Highly simplified of the most vital 


subject of the day by two top experts. 539 


Thwing, L. L. “Flickering Flames” Tuttle $5 
Story of lighting thruout the ages. 621.3 
Toynbee, A. J. “Christanity Among The Religions 
of The World” Scribner $2.75 This small but com- 
prehensive book contains controversial material, 
frankly recognized by the author as such. 200 
Vergara, William C. “Science in Everyday Things” 
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Harper $3.95 R Great variety of scientific infor- 
mation conveyed thru answers to hundreds of 
questions. 500 

Wallace, V. H. ed “Paths to Peace; A Study of 
War, Its Causes and Prevention; With a Forward 
By Jawaharlal Nehru” Cambridge $3.75 A sym- 
posium by a score of authors. Primarily recom- 
mended for college and larger libraries. 341.1 
Weekly, R. S. “The House In Ruins $3.50 R_ Dra- 
matic novel of guerrilla warfare against the Union 
army. F 

Whitshaw, Lorna “As Far As You'll Take Me” 
Dodd $3.50 W Experiences of an independent 
housewife on a hitchhiking vacation venture alone 
along the Alaskan Highway. 917.1 

White, Robin “House Of Many Rooms” Harper 
$3.50 R Episodic chapters sensitively describe the 
happiness and tragedy that an American mission- 
ary family experienced in India. F 

White, T. H. “The Mountain Road” Sloane $3.95 R 
A seven-man demolition team in East China in 
_ lives through a week of tension and danger. 


Willoughby, Hugh “Amid The Alien Corn” Bobbs 
$3 Interesting view of America by an English- 
man. 917.3 

Wilson, Dorothy, ed “Family Christmas Book” 
(by Elizabeth Bowen and others) Prentice-Hall 


$2.95 A beautifully illustrated collection of Christ- | 


mas stories, bith traditional and modern. 394.2 


Woodworth, Jim “The Kodiak Bear” Stackpole | 


Adventurous experiences of a professional from 
the Kodiaw Island country. 709 

Wright, G. E. and Fuller, R. H. “Book Of The Acts 
Of God; Christian Scholarship Interprets The 


Bible” Doubleday $4.95 “Interviews scholarship ; 


and piety” ... Saturday Review. 220.6 


Zarchy, Harry (Roger Lewis, pseud) “Wheel Of 8 
Time” il. by Rene Martin. Crowell $2.75 R The — 


measurement of time by man down through the 


ages is covered. For ages twelve to sixteen. Use- ; 


ful Index. 329 
ADDITIONAL BOOKS 


Arkell, Reginald “The Round House” Reynal $3.50 | 
W For Arkell enthusiasts, this is another pleas- © 
ant English romance laid in the Cottswolds among ~ 


uie sheep farmers. F 
Babcock, Havilah “I Don’t Want To Shoot An 
Elephant” Holt $3.50 Some of these eighteen 


stories of dogs, game birds, and people have ap- | 


peared in Field and Stream. The originality and 
wit make delightful reading for armchair sports- 
men. F 

Barker, Shirley “Swear By Apollo” Random $3.95 
W A young American doctor interrupts his stud- 
ies in Scotland in 1774 to become physician to the 


superstitious Gaelic people on an island in the He- 7 


brides. Magic, medicine and romance. F 

Bertine, Eleanor “Human Relationships; In The 
Family, In Friendship, In Love” foreward by C. G. 
Jung Longmans $4.50 The author, a Jungian an- 
alyst, writes with clarity and compassion in this 
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—_ of human relationships. (For staff use) 
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Bennett, W. F. “Why I Am A Mormon” Nelson 
$2.75 History, doctrines, practices, organization 
of the Mormon Church by a lifetime member who 
is also junior U. S. Senator. 289.3 

Cadell, Elizabeth “Shadows on the Water” Morrow 
$3.50 W Lisbon is the setting in which an English 
widow, enroute to South America, becomes in- 
volved in murder and romance. F 


Carrington, Phillip, abp. “Our Lord and Saviour; 
His Life and Teachings” Seabury $1.75 A clear 
statement for the layman of the historical back- 
ground and the life and teachings of Jesus. The 
author is the Anglican archbishop of Quebec. 232 
Coles, Manning “No Entry Doubleday $2.95 
Hambledon of British Intelligence has some des- 
perate moments among the Russians when he 
must get into and return from the East-German 
Zone in search of a missing college student. F 


Cook, R. S. “The Thing About Clarissa” Bobbs 
$3.50 W Easy, light romance with slight histori- 
cal background laid in Ohio in 1837. F 

Cooke, D. C. “The Post Of Honor” Putnam’s $3.95 
A military outpost, forgotten in the post-Civil 
War turmoil, is hard put to hold its own against 
hostile Indians. Good Characterizations. F 
Cronin, A. J. “The Northern Light” Little $4 The 
editor of a small British newspaper wins a des- 
perate struggle to maintain his integrity and to 
withstand the merciless pressures of a news syn- 
dicate that is trying to force him to sell out. F 


Daniel-Rops, Henry “This Is The Mass” as cele- 
brated by Fulton J. Sheen; as photographs by 
Yousuf Karsh Hawthorn Books $4.95 Highly 
recommended to Catholic readers, this is a series 
of photographs of Bishop Sheen saying Mass. 
With each photograph is an historical and litur- 
gical explanation. 264 

Duvall, Mrs. E. P. and Johnson, J. D. “Art of Dat- 
ing” Association Press $2.50 R An inclusive, ser- 
ious-minded, and mature presentation addressed 
to adolescent boys as well as girls. 177 
Ferguson, Rowena “Editing The Small Magazine” 
Columbia University Press $4.50 This book would 
be helpful to the inmate editor of an institutional 
periodical. 070.4 

Fores, John “The Human Element” Doubleday 
$3.95 What started out as a routine flight from 
London to Nairobi became a night-marish exper- 
ience in the African wasteland. An absorbing 
story of how the human element was revealed by 
each crew member and passenger. F 

Graham, Winston “Th Wreck Of The Grey Cat; 
Historical Mystery” Doubleday $3.75 Cornwall 
and the port of Falmouth in 1898 were the scenes 
of strange events that the young Anthony was not 
quite old enough to interpret correctly. Realistic 
atmosphere. F 

Hastings, Macdonald “Cork In The Doghouse” 
Knopf $3 Amusing and different chase story laid 
in England involving Mr. Cork of an an accident 


insurance company and a bull terrier. F 

Hienz, W. C. “The Professional” Harper $3.95 
The narrator, a magazine sports writer, portrays 
the humor and tragedy in the lives of managers 
and their protegees as revealed during a month’s 
stay at a training camp. For boxing fans. F 


Herklots, H. G. G. “The Ten Commandments and 
Modern Man” Essential Books $2.75 “A basic and 
practical guide to public and private morality.” 
—wN. Y. Times 222 

Heyer, Georgette “Sylvester; Or The Wicked 
Uncle” Putnam’s $3.95 W Written in the manner 
of the early romances, this is an amusing, light 
love story of Regency England. F 

Hoyle, Fred “The Black Cloud” Harper $2.95 Sci- 
ence fiction for the discerning reader. Many dia- 
grams and scientific equations give a “technical” 
aspect to this story of an unknown body, “the 
cloud,” that enters the solar system and causes 
world-wide catastrophes. F 

Johnson, Fredrick Ernest, ed “Patterns Of Faith 
In America Today” Harper $3 Instructive and 
consise outline of Protestantism, Roman Catholi- 
cism, Judaism, and naturalistic humanism. 277.3 
Jordan, Mildred “Echo Of The Flute” Doubleday 
$4.50 Local color and history of Philadelphia are 
tied in with this chronicle of a German-American 
family from 1777 to 1794. F 

Kogan, Herman “Great EB” the story of the En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica. University of Chicago 
Press $4.95 This is an informative and lively 
book that touches on many subjects other than the 
great EB. 032 

Kelland, C. B. “West Of The Law” Harper $2.95 
A western thriller centered around the building 
of the Union Pacific westward to Salt Lake and 
the group of men who fought sabotage on every 
hand. F 

Krech, David, and Crutchfield, R. S. “Elements Of 
Psychology” Knopf $8.75 “A well-designed college 
textbook suitable also for the general reader who 
wants an exceptionally good expositiion of psycho- 
logical knowledge to date and the experiments on 
which it is based.” —Booklist 150 

Lederer, W. J. and Burdick, E “The Ugly Ameri- 
can” Norton $3.75 Amazing and alarming inci- 
dents and characterizations are used to point up 
the author’s warning note on American foreign 
policies in Southeast Asia. This series of short 
stories has a continuity that motivates reader 
interest. Excellent writing. F 

Mackay, Margaret “The Wine Princes” Day $4.50 
W Oporto, Portugal, during Napoleon’s rise, is 
the setting for the adventures and misadventures 
in the wine industry. F 

Magee, J. B. “Reality and Prayer; A Guide To The 
Meaning and Practice of Prayer” Harper $3.50 
Readable, mature discussion directed toward but 
not confined to Protestant readers. 264.1 

Maria del rey, Sister “Her Name Is Mercy” Scrib- 
ner $3.95 The story of how Sister Mercy and her 
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helpers organized the longest charity line in the 
world in Puson, Korea. A book for all faiths. 266 
Moll, Elick “Seidman and Son” Putnam’s $3.95 
Warm and hearted story of his family narrated 
by Mr. Seidman, a garment manufacturer of New 
York. Characterizations and dialogue very well 
done. F 

Mulder, William and Mortensen, A. R. ed. “Among 
The Mormons” historic accounts by contemporary 
observers Knopf $6.75 A rich anthology and a 
remarkably detailed history of 125 years of Mor- 
mon history. 289.3 

O’Daniel, Janet “O Genesee” Lippincott $3.95 
History is incidental in this story of Marcus Hook, 
a true backwoodsman, and the pioneers of the 
Genensee Valley from 1799 to 1813. F 

Oxnam, G. B. “Testament of Faith” Little $3 
“Here is a clear spoken, hard hitting book by the 
best known bishop of the Methodist Church.”— 
Chicago Sunday Tribune 230 

Pool, D. de S. “Why I Am A Jew” Nelson $2.75 A 
declaration of deep personal conviction by a leader 


of American Jewry. 296 


Ray, J. H. R. “My Little Church Around The Cor- 
ner” Simon and Schuster $5 “The book is pepper- 
ed with names of the great in all walks of life, 
among them of course brides and grooms who 
have come from all over the country to be married 
in the Little Church Around the Corner.”—Kirkus 
283 


Sachar, H. M. “Course Of Modern Jewish History” 
World Publishers” $6 “Dr. Sachar has written an 
enormously stimulating and suggestive secular 
history of the Jews.”—Saturday Review 296 


Stanley, Chuck “Freight For Wells Fargo” Arca- 
dia $2.75 Light but acceptable Western about a 
Wells Fargo trouble shooter checking on stolen 
silver shipments out of Virginia City. F 

Van de Water, F. F. “Day of Battle” Washburn 
$4.50 Last of the author’s four novels on Ver- 
mont’s struggle for identity. This romance con- 
cerns their efforts to raise a militia for their own 
protection after the fall of Fort Ticonderoga in 
1777. F 


WIPOUNT OF AN DUCATOR) 


by Chester D. Owens, Assistant Director 
New Yory State Reception Center 
Elmira, New York 


*Given at the Eastern Regional Meeting, Amer- 
ican Correctional Chaplains’ Association, New 
York City, May 20, 1958. 

Is Religion in the Prison ?—about fifteen years 
ago our daughter was stricken with infantile pa- 
ralysis. The several chaplains at the institution 
where I worked told me they had said special 
prayers at their institutional services for her re- 
covery. And, she did. This to me, is real religion 
for regardless of the religious faith of my family, 
others were concerned about the crises of a young 
person. 

Any educator worth his salt believes that the 
purpose of education in prisons is to change in- 
mate attitudes through various impressional and 
expressional activities. To that end, programs of 
prison education are organized: (1) to cover cer- 
tain basic materials dependent on the subject; (2) 
to show the relationship to other subjects, and (3). 
to terminate at definate goals. 

As a person whose penal career started in in- 
stitution education, a speech on this subject could 
be simplified by stating religion does exist in 
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’ prisons, give a few illustrations, and, let the mat- 


ter rest there. However, because it is a personal 
conviction that religion has much to offer human 
beings, let us go a little deeper into the area of the 
spiritual and the field of correction. 

Let me emphasize—that—of all the treatment 
processes in the correctional field, I do not per- 
sonally believe that any treatment process has the 
quality of immediacy about it that religion has. 
By immediacy, I mean — I believe that an in- 
mate can be a certain type of person up to a cer- 
tain night; go to an institution mission that night; 
and, return to his cell an utterly changed man. I | 
believe that rebirth, regeneration, can take place. | 
And, that it is permanent. And, I believe that you 
representatives of prison religion believe this, 
too. 


However,—and perhaps this may be a little dis- 
maying to some of you—many of your co-workers 
and yes, even some inmates, are not interested in 
your particular beliefs BUT they are interested 
in the way God reveals himself through your ac- 


‘tions and conduct. Do you reveal the attributes 


of a truly religious person? When you walk into 
a room, does your presence bespeak to both per- 
sonnel and inmates that you are aware of your 
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own personal divinity and the divinity that is in 
every person? 

It would be simple, too, to dwell on: religion as 
therapy, prayer as therapy, the role of religion in 
getting inmates out of their cells, the sense of 
guilt and religion, emotional states, problems of 
homosexuality, interviews with inmates particu- 
larly when death has occurred in the family (per- 
haps monitored telephone calls in such cases could 
be more helpful than we might think), attempt 
suicide cases and the chaplain, bible study courses, 
etc., but let’s leave these and correlate some edu- 
cational tools with religious tools. 

Educators need: personnel, plant, budget sup- 
port, a milieu in which to work, etc. Religion 
needs these, too. 

In spite of your divisiveness of denominational- 
ism and religious beliefs, there are some common 
tools which education and religion use, and, about 
which some questions might be asked. Without 
these tools, the efficacy of any religious program 
is diminished if not emasculated. Let us examine 
some areas and raise questions. 


1. Do you use the findings of other depart- 
ments—the medical, psychiatric, custodial, 
education, etc.? 


2. What provisions can and do you make in 
your services for the illiterate, crippled, 
those with poor eyesight and hearing? The 
illiterate who is asked to use a hymn book 
or participate in a responsive reading. Crip- 
pled: epileptics, cardiacs, etc., and those 
with poor eyesight and hearing—are they 
placed up front? 

3. What about penal religious statistics? 

a. Do they contribute to the research pro- 
gram of your State Department? How? 
What changes would you suggest? 

b. In our institutions, it seems every in- 
mate belongs to some religious group 
(Jewish, Protestant, Catholic). Isn’t 
it a legitimate deduction then that only 
religious people commit crimes? Isn’t 
that absurb? Why not get realistic and 
have a committee on the ACCA come 
up with a nomenclature and series of 
standards for inmate contact and ex- 
perience with religion, ie. (1) born 
into the religion, but never attended, 
(2) the holiday church attendant, (3) 
better than token observance, etc. Or, 
whatever your combined groups feel 
necessary. 

4. What do chaplains’ reports for classification 
purposes really amount to? Let’s recognize 
and understand the importance of confident- 
iality, but do chaplains provide meaningful 
information for the use of: Service Units, 
institution boards, parole board, etc. If not, 
why? Isn’t it extremely significant and a 
little challenge to you chaplains that no book 
on correctional case work carries a worth- 
while religious report? Is this statement 


wrong? Further, why is there so little re- 
ligious history on inmates in the social back- 
ground sections of our reports? 

Webster states a chaplain is a “clergyman 
who has a chapel.” How many of you are 
true chaplains, then? Many of you have 
inadequate quarters or use of the movie aud- 
itorium. Can’t better planning be made in 
prison architecture for the chaplains? Can’t 
stained glass windows from abandoned rural 
churches be obtained from your State offi- 
cers to use in some of our biuldings? 

What about religious referrals to the com- 
munity? Is there a close relationship be- 
ween the prison chaplain and the churches 
of the communities to which inmates re- 
turn? Is a letter written to introduce the 
parolee to a church of his community? Do 
letters go to the inmate’s present outside 
pastor re-status of inmate’s church member- 
ship, family, etc.? Is this information a part 
of the case history? 

What about Chaplain internees? Can ar- 
rangements be made through the theological 
schools to have their students take field 
work training in our institutions (learn 
counseling techniques, visit hospital, inter- 
view parents, etc.). Incidently, when was 
the last time you visited your prison hos- 
pital? What about the Council of Clinical 
Training and its post graduate program for 
prison chaplains? Is it efective? The Acad- 
emy of Religion and Mental Health, 2 East 
3rd Street, New York 29, New York has two 
interesting monographs: “Some Considera- 
tions of Early Attempts in Cooperation Be- 
tween Religion and Psychiatry,” and, “The 
Psychological Examination of Candidates 
for the Ministry.” 


What about religious (not educational) illit- 
eracy? Are inmates actually taught to mem- 
orize the Lord’s Prayer, the 23rd Psalm, the 
10 Commandments—those religious materi- 
als which should be memorized? During 
your next series of interviews ask inmates 
to repeat any of these. What will your find- 
ings be? What steps will you then take? 
Do chaplains explain; (1) the relationship 
of My God, My God, etc., (the 22nd Psalm) 
to the crucifixion, (2) The Needle’s eye, (3) 
the creation of the world in 7 days vs 1 day, 
and the stories of Noah’s Ark wherein ani- 
mals go into the Ark 7 x 7, 2 x 2, (4) In 
a word the relationship of the JEDP docu- 
ments to the Pentateuch. You recognize 
readily that other illustrations could be giv- 
en. 

What are the reactions of our religious 
personnel to various penal psychiatric tech- 
niques including psychopharmacology (tran- 
quilizers), the use of placebos, narcosynthe- 
sis, etc. Do we recognize the principles of 
psychosomatic medicine and apply them? 
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Religion recognized “security,” identifica- 
tion,” “sense of worth,” etc., long before 
psychiatry was born. Psychiatrists tell us 
that a fairly large percentage of our popu- 
lation is in the psychopathic personality 
grouping. Can religion make an emotional 
—intellectual appeal in which one factor or 
the other may be more dominant, and yet ac- 
complish a modification of inmate behavior 
regardless of the psychiatric diagnosis? 


10. What about the chaplain and the institu- 
tion setting? Does the institution chaplain 
enter the institution, go to his office, call 
for inmates, then leave. Or, does he walk 
through the institution, observe its work- 
ings, hold impromptu interviews in the re- 
cesses of the institution and by his mere 
presence there contribute to an improved 
institution milieu and discipline? Are our 
institution churches named? Do they have 
regular church organizations? 


These are a limited number of the areas we can 
discuss. 


Correctional chaplains of some length of service 
recogniize that they have developed a specialized 
ministry requiring skills, knowledge, and insights 
not found in the formal courses in seminaries. 
They understand well the human relations 
situations of correction. Out of their feeling of 
being near to the Divine, they have learned to 
love unlovable people, antagonistic and hostile 
people, people with warped ideas. And, they have 
aided, too, with the problems of personnel. In my 
book, good chaplains, chaplains who know the 
business, are the yeast, the catalyst, in the great 
broad field which we call correctional work and 
all of us in correction are grateful they are a part 
of the team. 


Is religion in the Prisons? Without being maud- 


lin or Schopenhauerian about it—the answer is 
the same as though we had asked, Is education, 
psychiatric, custody, etc., in the prisons? The 
question is almost rhetorical. The answer is yes 
and no, dependent on man factors. 


To synthesize: the Correctional Education As- 
sociation has contributed monographs and a quar- 
terly journal now in its 10th year to the literature 
of correction. Can the American Correctional 
Chaplains’ Association establish committees to 
prepare articles or monographs on the points we 
have been discussing and under such headings as: 


. Penal Religious Statistics. 

. The Nature of the Chaplain’s Report. 

. The Chaplain and the Inmate’s Home Com- 
munity. 

. The Chaplain & Classification. 

. Post Graduate Training for the Chaplain. 


. The Chaplain and His Institutional Func- 
tions. 


This is the question I raise of you with the ad- 
ded thought that perhaps certain other affiliate 
bodies of our parent group, the American Correc- 
tional Association, could be of assistance. Par- 
ticularly the Committee on Classification and 
Casework, the Committee on Personnel Standards 
and Training, and the Medical Correctional Asso- 
ciation. Edward R. Cass, General Secretary, could 
be of great assistance on suggesting the resource 
groups from the parent body. 


And, lastly, as an outgrowth of your meeting 
here, when each of you returns to his institution, 
won’t you enter your ofice, and in a withdrawn, 
quiet rededicate your life to the services of your 
inmate congregation which sorely needs religion. 
If each one of you did this, and only this, this 
alone would add much to the spiritual dynamic of 
each of our institutions. 


won 


(Continued from Page 1) 
accordance with acceptable public education 
scholastic standards provide one of the few inmate 
institutional accomplishments which is accepted 
at full value by free society. 


The cost per hour per inmate for educational 
treatment is the lowest of the institutional treat- 
ment programs. This cost also compares favorab- 
ly with the cost of the other directly supervised 
programs offered by custody, industry, house- 
keeping and maintenance. Furthermore, the av- 
erage daily attendance cost of the correctional ed- 
ucation program is in favorable comparison with 
similar programs offered by the public schools. 
Academic and vocational skills acquired through 
participation in correctional aducation also add 
to the economic wealth of the State and to the Na- 
tional Defense in equal ratio to that of simular 
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public school educational programs. The value of 
the educational program in the maintenance of in- 
stitutional order and morale may be clearly dem- 
onstrated by the withdrawal of these established 
services. 


Education and rehabilitation are inseparable 
processes. The most successful rehabilitation is 
self-rehabilitation through the appropriate inte- 
gration of education and the other treatment dis- 
ciplines under competent professional leadership. 
It is a matter of record that the educational dol- 
lar is one of the most effective and rewarding 
dollars spent in the correctional field. The time 
has arrived for correctional educators to evaluate, 
introspect their programs and publicize their favy- 
orable comparative program costs. Education of- 
fers the best supervised dollar value in the cor- 
rectional field. 
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(Continued from Page 4) 


endeavor to set that person up in a shop which will 
give him some of the fundamental knowledge re- 
quired in his trade, or at least assign him classes 
in which he can learn some of the related work, 
such as blueprint reading, drafting, shop math, 
related science, etc. 


3. We must afford related training to those 
people working in the institution construction and 
maintenance fields, such as plumbing, electricity, 
welding, and carpentry. They should attend clas- 
ses a definite number of hours each week. 


4. We must keep training records for each 
trainee so that when he leaves, his record will be 
available to anyone requesting it. At the Wiscon- 
sin State Reformatory we compile records of all 
men in training in our vocational school as well 
as those in the various trades in the institution. 
At the end of each month, each facility of training 
submits a report to the vocational office listing 
the work done daily by the trainee during the 
month. This is then computed and logged on a 
yearly form. When the boy is released 5 copies 
of his training record are made. One is given to 
the boy, one to the parole officer, one is placed in 
the social service file, and one in the central office 
of the parole department, and one is kept in the 
vocational school file. We have received many 
favorable comments on this procedure from the 
parole officers, who maintain that it is much easi- 
er to place a boy when they have a detailed record 
of his training. 

III. Limitations to Objective Evaluation of 
Vocational Training. 

1. As placement is made by another depart- 
ment, after the trainee leaves the institution we 
seldom know or hear what has become of him. 
However, this spring, during an in-service training 
meeting the Chief of the Probation and Parole 
Department was asked if he had any evidence that 


the training reports were of value in placing them. 
He stated that as far as he knew they were, but 
that a survey would be made to accurately deter- 
mine their usefulness. We recently received several 
hundred reports from parole officers regarding 
their trainees and although we have not had an 
opportunity to make a comprehensive study of 
them; we did review them and found that where 
training records were available, it was much easi- 
er to place the trainee. In the past we have for- 
warded records of only those who had completed 
mor than 500 hours of training. However, after 
reading the comments from the men in the field 
we decided to make a work report on each man 
leaving the institution. 


2. Due to the lack of jobs at the present time 
it is rather difficult to place trainees. 


3. The Department just does not have the per- 
sonnel nor the funds to make an evaluation. 


4. Reluctance of employers to hire our trainces. 


IV. Need for Evaluation Techniques. 


1. We feel that there is a definite need for 
evaluation for the following reasons: 


a. To determine whether our program fits 
the needs of the majority of those sent 
to us. 

b. To determine whether our training is ade- 
quate and meets the requirements of the 
employer. 

c.To keep us abreast of the latest trends in 
training. 

d. To assist us in securing new machines and 
equipment and disposing of the outmoded. 

e. To have a body of information from which 
we may draw in presenting a fair and ob- 
jective picture of our program. 


I hope I have covered my assignment, and have 
provoked some thought for the discussion. 


So They Say 


A local taxpayer never seems more outraged 
than when the librarian charges him two cents 
a day for an overdue book. 


Swank is the inner urge in man that makes him 
place an air-conditioning unit in a log cabin. 


Flowers and vegetables show their best promise 
at this time of year—in the seed catalogues. 


The highest paid men in their profession are 
now in Florida trying to put a sphere into orbit— 
with a baseball bat. 


The older members of the family are the only 
ones who can remember when the sole “break” 
in the working day was for lunch. 
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(Continued from Page 2) 
reveals this committee as being made up of people, 
not just faceless “members.” If you want some- 
thing new and different, write Editor Beck and 
get a sample copy of this publication. You can ex- 
pect outstanding things from Warden Purcell’s 
institution. 

A recent communication from Ear] 8. Baird, 
Extension Professor, Iowa State College, informs 
us that information concerning the Sixth Work- 
shop will be released soon. He says, “We feel 
quite fortunate in being able to plan on having 


James V. Bennett, and John Waller, from the 


Federal Bureau of Prisons and probably Myriam 


Alexander. We also have assurance that Mr. A; 


T. Prosse, Commissioner, Bureau of Prisons foray 


Pennsylvania, will be with us.” Mr. Baird has al 
ready had numerous requests from interested ins 
dividuals in several of the States as well as Cana. 
da. He says that he is in position to take care of 
any number that may care to attend. Start mak 
ing your plans now, for this is one workshop that 
you can not miss. Industries and education wil} 
be the main topics for discussion. 


(Continued from Page 5) 


Courses are given a chance to become In- 
structors. The men are in no way pres- 
sured into taking the course. Proof of their 
interest is that some of the men have been 
in every Instructors Course that has been 
held in Leavenworth. Their feeling is that 
each time they teach, they have questions 
arise, and that by reviewing the course 
they get the answers. Two hundred and 
forty-three (243) men have completed the 
Standard and Advanced Courses. The In- 


structors Course has been completed byl 
eighty-seven (87) men. 


Credit for the organization of the program ing —_ i 


the Leavenworth Prison goes to Warden C. H® 
Looney; Robert Kaiser, Associate Warden; Gil-@ 
bert Cuthbertson, Supervisor of Education; Ro-j@ 
bert R. Hyde, Vocational Counselor; and many@ 
other interested people. 

Interested groups may secure information from™ 
the Leavenworth Prison or from Gilbert S. Grib- 
ble,, First Aid and Water Safety Field Represen- 
tative, American Red Cross, 4050 Lindell Boule. 
vard,. St. Louis 8, Missouri. 


(Continued from Page 6) 

placed in the trade. General economic conditions 
which bring about reduced employment also com- 
plicate parolee placements. In too many other 
cases we find there are more apprentices avail- 
able than there are employers willing to undertake 
the program. Our men usually come off second 
best in the competition. 


As we gain experience in this field, and improve 


the quality of our training, we can overcome many 
of the obstacles and profit from previous errors. 
I have worked with a sufficient number of these 
men to realize that training is an important and 
necessary function of our correctional process. As 
we increase our efficiency in every phase of this 
program we will be making a significant contri- 
bution to the welfare of our state. 


Man Without Card 


A Supporter of the “Right-to-Scab” Law 


I ought to have a large reward, 

For never owning a union card, 

For never gambled, for never struck, 
I’ve never mingled with union truck, 
But I must be going my way to win, 
So open, St. Peter, and let me in. 

St. Peter sat and stroked his staff, 
Despite his office he had to laugh. 
Said he with firey gleam in his eyes, 
“Who is tending this gate, you or I? 
I’ve heard of you and your gift of gab, 
You are what is known on earth as a scab.” 
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Thereupon he rose in his stature tall, 

And pressed a button on the wall, 

And said to the imp who answered the bell, 
“Escort this fellow around to hell, 

Tell Satan to give him a seat alone, 

On a red-hot griddle up near the throne; 
But say, even the devil can’t stand the smell 
Of a cooking scab on a griddle in hell. 

It would cause a revolt and a strike I know, 
If I send you down to the imps below. 

Go back to your master on earth and tell 
That they don’t even want scabs in hell.” 
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